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A VISION OF SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


The less numerous of the two prominent British schools of 
sociology cherishes the proposition that the business of sociology is 
to construct social ideals. There is no evidence to show whether 
or not that view would be adopted by the American Sociological 
Society. I should certainly not accept it as a definition of the 
functions of Sociology. On the other hand, I have scant respect for 
any sociological technique which does not at last contribute to 
credible forecasts of better things in the future, and thus at least 
indirectly to foreshadowings of improved society in general, along 
with partial revelations of ways and means of achieving those 
improvements. 

Accordingly I shall take the liberty this evening of throwing 
science to the winds, and of installing imagination in its place. I 
do not call what I am to say Sociology. It is that better type of 
thing than can be produced by any strictly cognitive process what- 
ever. It is the composite outlook upon life projected upon the 
background of the thinker's total knowledge, with the assistance of 
all the intellectual processes at his command, but at last frankly 
toned and colored by his own personal estimate of all the values 
involved. This testimony may have little intrinsic value, but at all 
events it is the thinker's own. It reflects an authentic self. It is 
an actual human reaction, and as such it is entitled to its propor- 
tionate place among the evidences which go to establish the con- 
clusions of life. Accordingly, without committing Sociology or the 
American Sociological Society to the slightest responsibility for 
what I am saying, I shall allow myself the luxury of sketching the 
picture of a relatively rational society which my own judgment 
projects. 

As a vanishing-point for the picture, let us suppose that the 
occupants of the cabin of the ‘‘Mayflower," when the famous pact 
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was drawn and signed, were not the historical company, but the 
present members of the American Sociological Society. Suppose 
further that by some preternatural discernment these adventurers 
were able to bring before their view our present national domain, 
with its present population, its present technical equipment, its 
present accmnulations of wealth, its present scientific methods and 
results, yet without an inkling of the present political and economic 
organization, or of the social stratification. Let us suppose also 
that the company had not the Pilgrims’ type of social consciousness, 
but ours — ^for when the imagination decides to take liberties it is 
foolish to scrimp them. While we are about it, we may as well 
abstract our social consciousness, as far as it is a complex of valua- 
tions, from our knowledge of national history and present condi- 
tions, although this knowledge has been a chief factor in forming 
the valuations. 

Now then, with this forecast of scope for action, and of the 
numbers of actors to be concerned, and of the types of achievement 
designated, and with our present criteria of social values as our 
standard, what would be our idea of the quality of relations fit to 
form the social framework of the millions who should succeed to 
these national resources, and accomplish the aggregate results that 
are familiar to us today ? 

As I have taken pains to confess, the answer that I am to give 
may not be the answer of the members of the Sociological Society 
at all. It is merely my own answer. Yet in order to avoid as 
much as possible the first-personal form, while admitting the sub- 
stance, I indulge the fancy that the Society is of one mind in this 
matter and that I am merely the mind-reader. 

Sweeping the spatial perspective then from Provincetown to the 
Golden Gate, and the temporal expanse from 1620 to 1914 and on to 
our farthest reach into the future, what stipulations would we make 
for the spirit and purposes of the society destined to carry on that 
section of humanity’s process which is to occupy the quota of space 
and time allotted to the American people ? 

While I can speak with authority of my own opinion alone, I 
still have no doubt that, if we could agree on the meaning of the 
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words, so that we should not fear that to some of us some of them 
would mean one thing and to some another, there would be sub- 
stantial imanimity in this Society along the following lines. They 
are specifications of the general conception which we entertain of 
our whole national experience, of the physical conditions which 
make that experience possible, of the goal toward which that ex- 
perience is to be directed, as fast as it becomes conscious, and of the 
operative principles which will insure the efficiency of the experience. 
The form in which I recite the items is not that of law-givings for 
the enterprise, but of presumptions, or prophetic forelookings which 
we should rely upon as the matrix in which, from time to time, con- 
stitutions and statutes and ordinances in pursuance of these valu- 
ations would grow. 

We should presume then, first, that as a matter of course the 
enormous enterprise of utilizing this space and time, these material 
deposits and physical energies and moral opportunities, is a com- 
munity undertaking; an affair of co-operation in duties and copart- 
nership in enjoyments; with the common interest always effectively 
paramount to minor aims. 

We should assume, second, that the innermost and ultimate 
meaning of the whole undertaking is not to be found in its mastery 
of physical conditions, but in its transmuting of this control of forces 
into realization of types of persons surpassing one another, genera- 
tion after generation, in progressive realization of completer physical 
and mental and moral attainments. 

We should take it for granted, third, that the total of external 
resources will always be regarded as a trust to be administered by 
the community as an endowment for the human process in which 
the enterprise finds its ultimate expression. 

We should regard it as settled, /wri/f, that the undertaking will 
always be conducted with a view to encouragement, in each 
individual, of every excellence, and the highest degree of every 
excellence which can be harmonized with the efficiency of the whole 
process of human development. 

We should be confident, fifth, that all normal adults concerned 
in the undertaking will be agreed that certain regulative principles 
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of conduct are indispensable. They will consequently be sure that 
all the resources of the community must be pledged to the pro- 
curing of conduct consistent with these principles. 

That is, a system of control will be demanded which will be 
inexorable in its insistence upon certain conduct held by the general 
community judgment to be necessary for the good of the whole. 
The system of control will shade off into non-compulsion and even 
non-prescription and non-intervention in the degree in which it is 
the consensus of the community that, in certain ranges of conduct, 
spontaneity of action makes more for the good of the whole than 
group constraint. 

Sixth: Because the '^realization of completer human types 
and “the good of the whole’’ are concepts which must redefine each 
other in an incessant reciprocity during the term of this enterprise, 
we should anticipate that the system of control will be flexible, and 
adaptable, both in its structure and in its functions, to the changing 
implications of the undertaking. 

Consequently, types of conduct which may be secured by 
forcible means at one stage of the process may not need to be 
required nor even enjoined at another. Thus the system of control 
may never usurp the place of an absolute authority. On the con- 
trary, in its structure, its policies, and its programs the system of 
control must always be itself controlled by the evolving require- 
ments of the enterprise. 

It would be understood, seventh, that there will be no arbitrary 
limitations upon the freedom of each normal adult member of the 
community to exercise his abilities in promotion of the enterprise, 
and that the partnership of each in all the franchises and emolu- 
ments of the undertaking will correspond with the value of his 
contribution to the common operations. 

We should foresee, eighth, that from year to year and from 
decade to decade the enterprise will show an increasing surplus of 
material and spiritual goods. This accumulation will of course be 
held as a trust fund by the community, and it will be used as a 
special endowment to reinforce those operations which in the general 
interest from time to time most require stimulation. Experience 
will develop a code of equity to govern the administration of this 
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material and spiritual wealth. It will be dedicated to the assistance 
of all persons and processes that increasing enlightenment discovers 
to be worthy of exceptional support. It will be jealously guarded 
against concession in the form of permanent privilege, and it will 
be held without prejudice at the service of every interest in the 
community which needs temporary encouragement in developing 
activities that give assurance of contributing ultimately to the 
good of the whole. 

We should have no doubt, ninths that those persons who, more 
through misfortune than through culpable fault, are only slightly or 
not at all able to contribute to the common enterprise will be 
enlisted for the most useful emplo)mients of which they are capable, 
and that the deficit between their services and a reasonable appraisal 
of their needs will be a charge upon the insurance reserve. 

We should be agreed, tenth, that those persons who, more by 
their own choice than by misfortune, are unfit to contribute to the 
common enterprise will be held to such disciplinary constraints by 
the community that they will acquire some social fitness, and that 
they will at length prefer a tolerable measure of usefulness in the 
general undertaking to the alternative constraint. 

In the case of persons whose social unfitness is due in part to 
the predetermining negligence of the society, attempts to correlate 
these persons with the whole functional process will have due regard 
to the different causes of the abnormality, and will always be 
guided by supreme reference to establishment of normality, both in 
the erring society and in the delinquent individual. 

We should look forward, eleventh, to progressive recognition of 
gradations in the scale of accredited values. That is, material values 
will be appraised in the proportion of the uses of the respective 
things to people, and moral values will rank in accordance with 
the social worth of the various types and qualities of human 
activity. 

It would follow, twelfth, that adequate provision must be made 
for the function of keeping all the members of the community aware 
of the reciprocal nature of the enterprise in which they are engaged, 
and of the implied liabilities of all to each and of each to all. 

For similar reasons, thirteenth, a part of the common undertaking 
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must always be to see that no specific plans adopted or permitted 
by the community should tend to prejudice the general purpose. 

It would be our conviction, fourteenth, that the general purpose 
will be prejudiced if either of the following things occurs: 

a) If tendencies are tolerated which give to some types of people 
more than their proportional share of the returns of the enterprise, 
or which deprive other types of any portion of their due share of 
those returns. 

b) If tendencies are tolerated which encourage the increase of 
less desirable t^^^es of persons, or which discourage the increase of 
more desirable types. 

c) In particular, if tendencies are tolerated which make it 
possible for some people to enjoy without being useful, and which 
veto other people’s will to be useful for the sake of enjoying. 

d) If it becomes harder for some parts of the community than 
for others to obtain justice. 

e) If the belief becomes current among some members of the 
community that the best way to get their rights is to repudiate 
parts of their obligations. 

/) If a creed becomes current that things are more important 
than people. 

g) If, whether as cause or effect of this creed, programs become 
fixed which set the interests of wealth above the interests of people. 

Fifteenth, and finally, but first and constantly the precondition 
of all the rest: we should presuppose that the members of the com- 
munity will be instant, in season and out of season, in discovering 
for themselves, and in passing along to their children, zeal for 
discovering every accessible detail and interpretation of knowledge 
which may reveal conditions upon which promotion of the whole 
moral enterprise depends; and which especially may disclose fail- 
ures of the persons concerned to apply their resources and abilities 
most efficiently to promotion of the undertaking. 

Please observe that I have not referred to this scheme as a vision 
of social righteousness, or a vision of socidl justice, or a vision of social 
reform. There might be a suspicion of something weakly senti- 
mental about such visions. I have been talking about the literal 
business in which humanity is engaged; the most matter-of-fact 
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affair which mundane people have on their hands — this central and 
circumferential business of transforming all the resources of the 
world into the highest grade of physical, mental, and moral persons 
evolvable out of the given elements. I have been enumerating 
some of the basic requirements of efficiency in this business. Such 
intelligence as we possess tells us that the large business of life is 
not economically conducted unless it sustains the efficiency test 
which these specifications enforce. 

Of course, the vision which I have drawn reminds us all of our 
own social system. Far be it from me to assert that the United 
States of America, the most enlightened country of the world, the 
path-breaker of human freedom, the pacemaker of moral progress, 
is deficient in a single one of these particulars! This is a time for 
felicitation. Carpings and criticisms would be bad form. Besides, 
the newspapers of the Twin Cities are doubtless not behind cos- 
mopolitan journalism in general in their promptness to denounce 
the due damnation of a pessimist upon the ill-advised academic 
theorist who in public betrays a doubt that everything American is 
not only the best that ever was, but the best that ever can be. 
No ! I am not the pessimist that the reporters dearly love to find 
in academic circles. There have been savage peoples that have 
not come up to the mark which our vision sets. Possibly trivial 
details of it are not yet in full force in Dahomey and Tibet and 
Mexico; but ^^practicaT’ Americans are assuredly not lacking in 
anything that pertains to efficiency! Wherefore my epilogue is 
evidently a propos of nothing in particular. I am simply musing, 
as the manner of some is when their minds are not otherwise engaged. 

I recall that one of the differences between an individual and a 
society is that the latter may actually begin where a completed 
cycle of its career ends, and may shape a later type of career in 
the light of its previous experience. Individuals frequently ring 
changes on the futile reflection: “If I could live my life over again, 
knowing what I do now, I could do better.^’ In the case of the 
individual this is less certain than is assumed. Societies actually 
may, and so long as they are virile they actually do, reconstruct 
themselves after failure and even disaster. Gennany did it after 
the Thirty Years’ War. England did it after the second probation 
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of the Stuarts. France did it after the Revolution and again after 
the debacle. 

The social problem of the twentieth century is whether the 
civilized nations can restore themselves to sanity after their 
nineteenth-century aberrations of individualism and capitalism. 

Bear with me for pointing out that I have neither said nor 
implied that the actual company in the ‘‘Mayflower” ought to have 
seen as far as we see into the functional requirements of civilization 
as highly evolved as ours. It was not their fault that they did not 
see all that we can. It is not our merit that we see more than they 
could. The judgment of history upon us will turn, however, upon 
the programs which we follow since meaning factors of the human 
problem which our predecessors could not see have been forced on 
our attention. 

Referring to these factors in the most summary way, there are 
four functional fallacies in the institutions of modern civilized states; 
four radical ignorings of the demands of social efficiency: 

First: The fallacy of treating capital as though it were an active 
agent in human processes, and of crediting income to the personal 
representatives of capital irrespective of their actual share in 
human service. 

Second: The fallacy of excluding the vast majority of the active 
workers in capitalistic industries from representation in control of 
the businesses in which they function. 

Third: The fallacy of incorporating the fallacious capitalistic 
principle, thus promoting the legal person to an artificial advantage 
over natural persons, and consequently, by social volition, giving 
the initial fallacy cumulative force by an uncontrolled law of 
accelerated motion. 

Of course I am not asserting that incorporation in itself is a 
social fallacy, but only incorporation inadequately controlled by the 
whole social process. Corporations as they will one day be articu- 
lated into the inclusive human process will be as different from cor- 
porations as they are as the wrench serving the uses of a skilled 
mechanic is from the wrench thrown into the machinery. 

Fourth: The fallacy of a system of inheritance which assigns 
the powers and privileges of incorporated capital to sentimentally 
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designated individuals, instead of reserving their benefits primarily 
to the actively functioning agents of society. This fourth fallacy, 
in conjunction with the other three, creates phenomena of hereditary 
economic sovereignty which must eventually become more intoler- 
able than the hereditary political sovereignties overthrown by the 
republican revolutions. 

Back of these four fallacies of operation is a malignantly sub- 
servient fallacy of logic. It is the naive sophistry of dogmatizing 
an obvious analogy into an identity. The analogy starts with 
homely everyday aspects of the lives of types of persons who are 
every day growing more rare in capitalistic societies, but it shades 
off by imperceptible degrees into the radically different things with 
which these remote parallels are supposed to be identical. This 
accounts for the plausibility of the argument, while it is egregiously 
superficial. In a word, the detached individual, with his labor, his 
savings, and his implicit right to reasonable freedom in use of his 
savings, is presumed to be the ground pattern of all the economic 
rights and duties in present society. Thereupon, what is true of 
this unaided individual, dealing with similar unaided individuals, is 
predicated of natural and legal persons alike in their property 
rights. That is, not merely analogy, but identity of principle is 
alleged between the literal individual and incorporated capital! 

What is incorporated capital ? It is a few individuals applying 
a nucleus of wealth and credit to natural opportunity, hut not with 
their owii unaided powers alone. It is a few individuals exploiting 
wealth and credit and opportunity with the perpetual alliance of 
the state; and this alliance is a talisman which confers a virtually 
magical touch upon the persons incorporated. The increment of 
power with which the state thus artificially endows corporations 
makes them social factors with which the powers of natural persons 
are ridiculously incomparable. This transparent logical fallacy is 
the key to the theoretical defense of the four chief operative 
fallacies. The chief social task of the next great stage of civilization 
will be this — to dissipa' e this nebulous defense and to install rational 
substitutes for the fallacious operative principles. 

Returning from this digression into literal fact, and resuming for 
a moment my flight of fancy, I predict that the effective refutation 
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of these confederated fallacies will receive its next great impulse 
not from recognition of claims of justice, as between man and man, 
or class and class, but from discovery that the combination mightily 
obstructs social efficiency. 

If it were not commonplace, it would be astonishing that, after 
so many thousands of years of human history, we have no consensus 
of opinion as to why we are living at all. I see no reason to believe 
that we shall ever reach a common conclusion about the ultimate 
meaning of this planet and the occurrences upon it for the whole 
cosmic reality in which it is a speck. On the other hand, it looks 
to me altogether probable that men will one day be substantially 
agreed in this — that efficiency in living involves as a minimum the 
utmost correlation of human powers in endeavor after those con- 
certed social achievements which prove by experience to do most 
toward placing physical resources at the disposal of all the world’s 
people; and which at the same time do most toward inclining all 
the world’s people so to use those resources that they may become 
progressively admirable people. No sooner has this construction 
of life commended itself to anyone than he begins to understand 
that the dominating principle of our capitalistic civilization is a 
suspensive veto upon realization of this ideal. The illusion that the 
way to live is to subordinate life to the Kfeless thing capital is the 
most astounding of the paganisms. 

I do not imagine that the practical refutation of capitalism will 
be accomplished when proof is furnished that the system is not 
efficient in producing progressively admirable people. That might 
pass as a nonessential, to be worried about by no one except 
pedagogues and preachers. It doubtless would not powerfully 
interest the type of people whose measure of the world’s efficiency 
is dividends. But more to the immediate point than that, I predict 
that before long the statisticians and the accountants will begin to 
show that capitalism is not solvently efficient in raising the funds to 
pay its own bills. Then the judgment day of capitalism will be due. 

For a number of years men wise and simple have been puzzling 
over the problem of the rising cost of living. Among all our national 
leaders, not one has had the wit to point out that capitalism steadily 
increases the overhead charges upon national industry, and that 
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sooner or later the burden of this increase must be felt in its enlar- 
ging ratio to the output. Under the capitalistic system, when we 
pay for today’s dinner we are paying also for dinners served and 
paid for long ago, and we are also paying instalments on other 
dinners that will be served generations hence. Yet we go jauntily 
on adding percentages of yesterday’s and tomorrow’s accounts to 
the price of today’s dinner, while we marvel at the growing size of 
the bill! 

For example, we are still paying interest on four hundred and 
forty-one million dollars of national debt incurred previous to 1865. 
But the interest payments on this sum have already equaled the origi- 
nal loans twice over. Through continuance of the annual interest 
payments which do not reduce the principal, we are now engaged 
in discharging those loans a third time. Looking in the other 
direction, Americans for the next fifty years will be paying at the 
rate of from 2 to 3 per cent for certain portions of the cost of the 
Panama Canal. In 1961 or thereabout we shall have repaid the 
original borrowings to defray these particular portions of the expense. 
This repayment of the principal, however, will not have retired a 
single one of the bonds, but the principal and the annual interest 
will still be due, just as though no pa}Tnents had been made. 

As another type of illustration, it would be easy to schedule 
improvements of railroad terminals completed or projected in 
various cities, and bonded to the amount of one hundred million 
dollars. Nothing affecting the point of the illustration could be 
gained by attempting to make a complete estimate of this sort of 
liability. The interest on such bonds will become a permanent 
charge upon the earnings. It will press down upon wages, and it 
will lift up on demands for higher traffic rates, while the next 
twenty-five years are making full return of the principal. Whether 
the original bonds have a longer or shorter life, they will probably 
be represented in the funded debt of the companies for an indefinite 
period. That is, our industries will repay these loans over and over 
again to the children and children’s children of the original lenders, 
and in the apparently innocent form of a reasonable rate of interest 
on an honest debt! 

My argument would deserve no attention if I asserted that all 
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capitalistic operations, or even all financing operations, are of this 
improvident and fallacious type. I neither assert nor believe that 
this is the case. I do say that this fallacious type of capitalistic 
operation bulks so large in modern affairs that it may turn out to 
be the prime factor in our age of transition. 

Unless Americans fifty years hence are less stupid than we are 
today, they will go on repaying old debts an indefinite number of 
times, and heaping up new ones, while they wonder why it grows 
harder every day to provide the necessities of life. It is barely 
possible that the multiplicity of object-lessons may have taught our 
successors something by the end of another half-century. Perhaps 
the next generation will have learned that capitalism is not the 
Utopia in which everyone may eat his cake and have it too. In 
another fifty years it may have been discovered that capitalism is a 
merger of famine and lottery. The majority pay for cakes they 
do not get, and the surplus provides prizes for the minority. 

Payments under the head of interest that correspond with value 
received, including proper rates of wages for the necessary labor 
and minor charges connected with the transactions, may or may not 
be items in a needlessly extravagant way of living. In principle 
they are not otherwise fallacious. The premium element in pay- 
ments of interest, however — that is, the excess over payment of 
the principal and fair remuneration for real services connected 
with the loan — ^is without justification in economics or in morals, 
and the civilization which presumes the contrary is riding for a fall. 
Some day not far off the statisticians will disclose the amount of this 
premium element loaded upon our national production, and col- 
lected from the non-capitalistic classes both in low wages and 
in high prices of commodities. I do not venture to predict the 
subsequent course of events. 

Not opponents only but supporters of the last three presidents of 
the United States have reached the conclusion that each of these 
worthy citizens is convinced that something is the matter with our 
social system. Each of them is eager to find the remedy. 
Obviously to others, however, and perhaps also to himself, each is 
unable to arrive at a convincing diagnosis. The earliest of these 
chief magistrates thinks that, whatever the difficulty is, its main 
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evils might be removed by controlling monopoly. The latest of 
them is equally sure that health may be restored by controlling 
competition. The intermediate incumbent radiates a hardly less 
futile optimism in the belief that our social ills would be reduced to 
a minimum if we would resign ourselves to control by a few master- 
ful gentlemen who on their part do not propose to be controlled 
at all. 

Our program toward the central problems of our time will 
amount to nothing but impotent and irritating tinkering with 
details, until the leaders of our thought and action consent to a 
policy of candid and thorough inquiry as to whether there is some- 
thing radically mistaken in the capitalistic system itself. 

Returning for a moment to my point of departure, it is a more 
comfortable job to card-index the past or the present than to work 
on construction of the future. By far the bulk of American 
scholarship in the social sciences has gravitated in the line of least 
resistance. We are not doing our share toward helping our confused 
modern social consciousness to become articulate, and toward 
concentrating our divergent purposes upon wisely chosen aims. 
No scholars in the world have had a fairer field than we for durable 
social service. Reorganization of social relations is going on, with 
us or in spite of us. It might be a more constructive and less 
wasteful transformation if the best that we can contribute were 
cast into the lot with the labors of our fellows. We may consent 
to be mere bookkeepers of other men^s deeds, or we may be “instead 
of eyes’’ to men with more force than insight for rational progress. 



THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


ROBERT A. WOODS 
South End House, Boston 

The institution of the family existed before there was any 
human nature. It was not humanity which created the family, but 
in a real sense the family created humanity. 

Now the neighborhood is a still more ancient and fundamentally 
causative institution than the family. It seems likely that the 
neighborhood, in the shape of gregarious association among the 
animals, was the necessary matrix in which the subtle reciprocities 
of the family could find suggestion and protection. Such groups 
developed really organic quality, as each of them became a “family 
of families.” The clan and the early village community were the 
dynamic source out of which the foimdation principles of all the 
more broadly organized social forms have been developed. 

It is, I believe, one of the most important and one of the most 
slighted considerations affecting all the social sciences, that the 
neighborhood relation has a function in the maintenance and 
progress of our vast and infinitely complicated society today which 
is not wholly beneath comparison with the function which it 
exercised in the creative evolution of that society. But there are 
today signs of a wholly new emphasis, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, upon the function of the neighborhood as affecting the whole 
contemporary social process. 

The peculiar disregard of the neighborhood in the theoretical and 
practical counsels of statesmanship, and of the non-governmental 
administration of society, is to be traced largely to the psycholo- 
gical attitude of social students and social administrators. Once 
three eminent geographers — Elisee Reclus, Kropotkin, and Patrick 
Geddes — were engaged in conversation when the question was 
raised, “If you go to the bottom of your mind, what is the re- 
sultant conception of the world which you find there ?” They all 
agreed that it was the one which had been determined by the four- 
square Mercator’s projection-maps in the little textbooks which 
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they had first studied. Is it not true that in all social studies our 
minds are inevitably conventionalized by the constant dominance 
over them, during the whole period of education, of those particular 
social institutions which are in more or less crystallized form, whose 
sanctions are obvious and unavoidable, and which project them- 
selves in large and somewhat distant terms ? Have we in sociology 
really passed the stage represented in medicine by the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood ? If so, how far have we come in the 
study of society to the microscopic observational analysis of 
ultimate cell life and of germ cultures, as contrasted with the dis- 
credited diagnosis of large-scale symptoms ? 

Aside from any claim of the neighborhood based on past social 
evolution, it presents the highest contemporary elements of value 
from the point of view of a developed scientific method, whether 
theoretical or applied. The neighborhood is large enough to 
include in essence all the problems of the city, the state, and the 
nation; and in a constantly increasing number of instances in this 
coimtry it includes all the fundamental international issues. It is 
large enough to present these problems in a recognizable community 
form, with some beginnings of social sentiment and social action 
with regard to them. It is large enough to make some provision 
for the whole variety of extra-family interests and attachments, 
which in the fully developed community are ever more and more 
obscuring the boundary line that closes the family in upon itself. 
It is large enough so that the facts and forces of its public life, 
rightly considered, have significance and dramatic compulsion; so 
that its totality can arrest and hold a germinating public sense. 

On the other hand, it is small enough to be a comprehensible 
and manageable community unit. It is in fact the only one that is 
comprehensible and manageable; the true reason why city admin- 
istration breaks down is that the conception of the city breaks down. 
The neighborhood is concretely conceivable; the city is not, and 
will not be except as it is organically integrated through its 
neighborhoods. 

Everybody knows that the battle for sound democratic govern- 
ment, as a battle, is still an affair of sharpshooters and raiders. 
The center of the army and the rear detachments are not yet 
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engaged. But this great majority is consciously, keenly, and, up 
to a certain point, successfully, involved in the democratic admin- 
istration of neighborhood affairs. The neighborhood is the vital 
public arena to the majority of men, to nearly all women, and to all 
children; in which every one of them is a citizen, and many of them, 
even among the children, are statesmen — as projecting and pushing 
through plans for its total welfare. It is in the gradual public self- 
revelation of the neighborhood — *in its inner public values, and in 
its harmony of interest with the other neighborhoods — that the 
reverse detachments of citizenship are to be swung into the battle 
of good municipal administration and good administration of cul- 
tural association in the city at large; it is this process which will 
turn the balance definitely and decisively in the direction of a 
hmnanized system of politics, of industrialism, and of morality. 

I am inclined to think that on the whole there is a certain 
dignity in the sentiment of the neighborhood about itself which is 
not equaled in fact by any of our other forms of social self- 
consciousness. The family may be abject; the neighborhood is 
never so. The city may admit itself disgraced; the neighborhood 
always considers disgrace foisted upon it. The nation may have its 
repentant moods; the university and the church may be apologetic 
imder attack; but the neighborhood will tolerate no criticism from 
without and little from within. 

This strong and sometimes exaggerated sense of collective self- 
respect brings it about that neighborhood leadership, so far as 
neighborhood affairs are concerned, and if it is to be real and con- 
tinuous leadership of the people, must be on a basis both of equality 
and of honest dealings. The local boss, however autocratic he 
may be in the larger sphere of the city with the power which he 
gets from the neighborhood, must always be in and of the local 
people; and he is always very careful not to try to deceive the local 
people so far as their distinctively local interests are concerned. It 
is hard to fool a neighborhood about its own neighborhood affairs. 

A neighborhood is a peculiarly spontaneous social group. It 
represents life at all points of human relations, not life on the basis 
of a few subjective ideas. Its collective sentiment is wrought out 
of a variety of emotions that have not been generalized and ab- 
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stracted, and therefore go as directly and certainly into action as 
those of a normal child. It is not a smooth, cut-and-dried scheme, 
fashioned by imitation; but a drama full of initiative and adven- 
ture. Every day in a neighborhood is a new day. Here social 
action is discovered out in the open, under full cry. The crowd 
psychology, the mysterious currents in popular sentiment, which 
we from time to time can study telescopically in the larger horizon, 
are in essence constantly alert in the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood is the most satisfactory and illuminating 
form of the social extension of personality, of the interlacing and 
comprehensive complex of the interplay of personalities; the social 
unit which can by its clear definition of outline, its inner organic 
completeness, its hair-trigger reactions, be fairly considered as 
functioning like a social mind. 

Modern conditions of industrial specialization, the mobility of 
population, and easy intercommunication have brought a degree 
of disintegration to neighborhood life; but with the exception of 
some of the downtown sections of the great cities, this disintegration 
has not proceeded so far as is ordinarily thought. The time has 
come for a great renewal of confidence in the vitality of the neigh- 
borhood as a political and moral unit. Disorganized neighborhoods 
must by a great and special effort be reconstructed. These and all 
other neighborhoods which have lost their responsible leadership 
must by motives of patriotic adventure be provided with such a 
transfusion of civic blood as will lead to a thorough quickening 
of the functions of ‘‘the family of families.” And all normally 
conditioned local communities must be inspired to the rediscovery 
in modem terms and under modem standards of achievement of 
their latent collective energies. 

It happens here as in medical science that discoveries are made 
under the appeal and threat of disease; but the results of experi- 
ments with untoward conditions have their great use, not in the cure 
or even in the prevention of specific degeneracy, but in the promo- 
tion and exaltation of the general, normal well-being. The new 
meaning of the neighborhood as developed at four hundred settle- 
ment houses which have sprung up in America during this 
generation, will find its fulfilment in the next in a national move- 
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ment for a new synthesis of neighborhood well-being and productive 
power. 

From the point of view of the transfer of social leadership from 
one local community to another, one of the most striking facts about 
the neighborhood is that, though it is essentially an intimate circle, 
it is at bottom always a hospitable one, always ready to receive new 
recruits. The first impact of a new arrival may be chilling, but in 
due time the newcomer begins almost automatically to go through 
the degrees of this greatest and freest of human free-masonries. As 
Mark Twain has suggested, when a man sits down beside you in the 
railroad car your first feeling is one of intrusion; but after a little 
something happens to make your being in the same seat a matter of 
common interest, and the feeling of recoil dissolves into a con- 
tinuous friendly glow. 

It is surely one of the most remarkable of all social facts that, 
coming down from untold ages, there should be this instinctive 
understanding that the man w^ho establishes his home beside yours, 
by that very act begins to qualify as an ally of yours and begins to 
have a claim upon your sense of comradeship. Surely this deeply 
ingrained human instinct is capable of vast and even revolutionary 
results. Among the unexplored and almost undiscovered assets 
upon which we must depend for the multiplication of wealth and 
well-being in the future, may it not be that here in the apparently 
commonplace routine of our average neighborhoods is the pitch- 
blende out of which, by the magic of the applied social science that 
is to come, a new radium of economic and moral productive resource 
will be elicited ? 

From this point of view, the science of the community needs its 
neighborhood laboratories as one of its most essential resources. 
Nearly all highly educated persons are snatched out of neighbor- 
hood experience at an early age, and few of us ever really have it 
again. Thus our opportunity for the experimental, pragmatic 
study of typical human relations is lost — lost so far that in most 
cases we forget that we are suffering loss. Neighborhood impulse 
is one of the great values of life as to which we forget that we have 
ever forgotten. As our positive interchange is almost exclusively 
confined to the one-sixth of the population of our cities and towns 
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which make the professional and commercial classes — that is the 
unsettled and unneighborly classes — we are inclined to think of the 
neighborhood as offering little more challenge to scientific inquiry 
than our almost faded out neighbor remembrances would suggest. 
It is in fact necessary that social science as now organized should 
have a change of heart, a real conversion, as to the endless intel- 
lectual interest and inexhaustible capacity for a better social order 
which lies in neighborhood life everywhere. 

As has been suggested, the principal forms of effort leading to 
neighborhood research lie in experiments directed positively toward 
the better organization of more or less disintegrated neighborhoods, 
and conducted chiefly under initiative coming in the first instance 
from without. The distinguishing watchword of such effort is par- 
ticipation. It is in the hands of persons who live continuously in 
the neighborhood, and who let whatever of leadership they may 
have take the sporting chances of winning approval and response 
from the people of the neighborhood. As the force of neighborhood 
workers grows, it comes to represent both the line and the staff, the 
different grades of general administrative officers and the specialists 
in the different ways of service. There are two contrasted but 
mutually related ways of attack — ^first, an ascending scale of more 
or less formal classes and clubs, beginning with the mothers’ prenatal 
class and reaching up into adult years; and secondly, a great variety 
of informal effort, principally in the way of visiting up and down the 
front streets, the side streets, and the back streets — going out into 
the highways and the hedges — ^beginning at the outer circumference 
of the neighborhood and working toward the center. 

The more obvious common interests to be developed and 
directed fall under three main heads: health, vocation, recreation. 

The fact that no modern city has yet proved its capacity to 
reproduce its own population; that one-half of each generation dies 
before it matures into productive power; that two of the greatest 
of all the economic wastes are found in infant mortality and child 
morbidity — comes home to the neighborhood worker in terms of a 
direct personal human challenge. The proper care and feeding of 
infants; the development of medical inspection and nursing in con- 
nection with the public schools; the local organization of the 
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campaign against tuberculosis; the securing of public baths, 
gymnasiums, and playgrounds; the provision of country vacations 
for the children and young people of congested city quarters; and 
the insistent development of housing reform — as definite forms of 
action toward the enhancement of public health — ^had many of their 
inevitable beginnings in connection with this motive of neighbor- 
hood reorganization; and their progress depends largely upon its 
continuous, first-hand, intensive contacts. In fact it is historically 
true that the constructive motive as to the public health is of recent 
date, and until the last two or three decades nothing really sub- 
stantial was done by public health authorities in our cities, except 
by a sort of spasm immediately after an epidemic. The raising of 
the banner of a human way of life in the poorest and meanest 
byways of our cities, by persons of intelligence and resource who are 
themselves actually encountering such serious sanitary evils through 
dwelling in the midst of them — this has had much to do with bring- 
ing about the present great movement of continuous and exhaustive 
public hygiene in our cities. 

It must be remembered that this mighty enterprise, which has 
already accomplished so much for the human race, for the widest 
dissemination of practical knowledge as to the care and enhance- 
ment of health, cannot accomplish and hold its result unless it reach 
every doorstep and every fireside. Particularly since the collapse 
of the institutional method for the upbringing of neglected children, 
and the return to the problem of reconstructing rather than abolish- 
ing even the low-grade family life, it has been seen that very 
important new responsibilities are to be laid upon average and 
under-average mothers in relatively resourceless neighborhoods; 
and that there must be an efiiciently led neighborhood system by 
which those mothers shall be trained and held to their task; that a 
neighborhood sentiment and a neighborhood gossip must be created 
and steadily maintained which shall make these mothers in some 
degree at least mentally and morally equal to the service which 
civilization must lay upon them. 

Another of the greatest wastes is in the loss of productive power 
through the lack of vocational training. Place a group of earnest 
young men and women, who have themselves received the best and 
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most complete training for life which their times afford, in a neigh- 
borhood where the great majority of the children end their educa- 
tional experience without any sort of training for livelihood, and are 
thrown helpless out into the confusing currents of a great city’s 
activities — and you soon find a group of intense and restless advo- 
cates of the vocational extension of our public-school system. The 
powerful tendency in this direction throughout the country is owing 
not a little to just such experiences; and the growing realization on 
the part of working-class parents of the necessity of such education 
— as shown in the marked change of front recently made upon this 
subject by organized labor — is the result in an equal degree of the 
activity of the local social workers. 

Supposing it to be true that 15 per cent of the new generation at 
the most is now receiving some sort of adequate training for the 
intelligent productive work of life, one of the greatest of all present 
social tasks is to bring it about that the next 15 per cent shall have 
its appropriate opportunity for such training. In such effort, as 
Professor Marshall has pointed out, lies one of the most hopeful 
avenues for the rapid increase of national wealth. And the bringing 
it about, the proper encouragement of parents, the proper launch- 
ing of these youth upon their vocational careers, must come in the 
first instance at least through effectively organized neighborhood 
relationships. 

The social recreation of young people is in every sort of com- 
munity a problem of anxious significance; but where the home and 
the neighborhood have lost their coherence, it is beset continually 
with moral tragedy. A study of the problem of the young working- 
girl, which the National Federation of Settlements has been con- 
ducting for the past two years,* whose results represent the collated 
evidence of 2,000 social workers, brings out very clearly the fact 
that as soon as the young girl wage-earner finds that she cannot have 
in her own neighborhood a satisfying reaction from the strain of 
work, she is carried by the essential forces of her being into a veri- 
table ambush of moral danger. As President Lowell has suggested 
in urging the freshmen dormitories, the recreations of youth lose 

* Young Working Girls ^ edited by Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 
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their danger when they are associated with one’s normal conditions 
and relationships; they become ominous when they have to be 
sought apart from the normal way of life. It is precisely so with 
young people everywhere. Some of the best social service of today 
is being rendered by residents of settlements, who enter whole- 
heartedly with young working people into a really vital program of 
enjoyment within the immediate circle of neighborly acquaintance. 
These leaders thus acquire an authority from within which enables 
them, with full and free consent, to establish a better standard, and 
a still better, for social custom and for personal behavior. To those 
who know how the fundamental sexual morality of our cities often 
seems to be trembling in the balance, the value of such a method 
can hardly be stated in terms too strong or too broad; and it 
depends upon as close a study, and as persistent and exhaustive a 
practice, of neighborhood sociology as the most expert local poli- 
tician can make in his way and for his purpose.^ 

The most significant new phase of the policy of our various semi- 
public and public institutions for the care of the sick and of the 
morally delinquent is in their system of so-called social service, or 
“follow-up” work, through which a patient or inmate is once 
more, by a marked exercise of persistence and skill on the part of 
special field ofiicers, integrated into the life of his local community. 
This means the creation of a network of local influences into which 
the physical or moral convalescent can be sympathetically received, 
through which the chance of his again falling out of a normal 
scheme of life may be greatly lessened. 

Such effort adds point, and provides technical stimulus and 
suggestion, in the neighborhood, toward making such a network 
effective as a weir in which to catch cases on their way to physical 
or moral decline; and beyond that toward creating a complete and 
powerful system of positive upbuilding forces in the neighborhood, 
affecting every phase of life from infancy onward, which will more 

* Professor T. N. Carver, of the community organization section of the national 
Department of Agriculture, says that it is now clear that the economic prosperity of 
the farmer, instead of making him and his family satisfied to remain upon the farm, 
only the sooner leads them to move to a town or city. Neighborhood cultural organi- 
zation in the open country thus appears to be not merely a matter of sentimental 
interest but of the most substantial national concern. 
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and more lay aside the merely preventive motive in favor of that 
which demands the largest and richest fulfilment of life. 

It is through the emergence of such interests in their neighbor- 
hood phase that a plexus of ties is gradually created which traverses 
all the cleavages of racial and religious distinction. We need 
always to remember — and we certainly do not often remember it 
in the right connection — that in this country we have in an increas- 
ingly large proportion of our cities and towns a bewildering com- 
plication of all the problems of political and industrial democracy, 
together with all the problems of cosmopolitanism. Those issues 
coming out of racial instinct which other nations meet on their 
frontiers, or at least at arm’s length, we find at the very center of 
our intensest community life. The continual experience of finding 
that efforts to unite well-meaning citizens upon programs of public 
welfare and progress are so easily thwarted by the crafty use of 
racial and religious appeals is only a single index of the absolute 
patriotic necessity of finding a genuine foundation upon which solid 
unity of interest and action can be built up. Here the neighbor 
instinct again demonstrates its priceless value as the cement of 
twentieth century democracy; but not when left to itself, for here 
more than ever is necessary the infusion of a tyj^e of neighborhood 
leadership which represents American economic, political, and 
moral standards. It would be only too easy for the neighbor 
sentiment to bring about a kind of assimilation among immigrants 
which would be only a foreign composite, hardly nearer to American 
standards than were its original constituents. 

Under enlightened and patriotic American leadership, every 
phase of immigrant culture is not only respected but fostered; but 
the different immigrant types are gradually brought together on 
the basis of common hygienic, vocational, and recreative interests, 
through multiplex forms of friendly and helpful association day 
after day, year after year — ^until such neighborhood relations begin 
to constitute in themselves an underlying current of conviction 
which no ordinary appeal to ancient prejudice can disturb, and upon 
which the incentives of civic and national patriotism can begin 
surely to rely. 

Such an influence provides for the immigrant that welcome of 
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which he has dreamed; shelters his children from the vicious allure- 
ments against which he often cannot protect them; brings forth for 
local public appreciation the skill of hand, the heirlooms, the train- 
ing in native music or drama, which the different types of immi- 
grants have brought with them; makes special efforts to prevent 
the parents, and particularly the mothers, from falling behind their 
children in the process of Americanization — thus holding together 
the fabric of all that is best in the immigrant home, while patiently 
integrating it into the common local relationships. 

Three things may be suggested at this point with regard to the 
general problem of immigration. 

1. All such effort as has been outlined is made extremely difficult 
and sometimes temporarily impossible by the flooding of neighbor- 
hoods with constant new streams of immigrants. 

2. The intelligently directed neighborhood process can easily be 
made the most effective way in which their present and future 
value to the nation can be determined. 

3. Whatever may be said about the restriction of immigration, 
there is no question but that the one policy after the immigrants 
have arrived is to train them in our standard of living; and that for 
this purpose the wisely directed neighborhood process is an abso- 
lutely indispensable resource. 

Out of such effort today is coming a real emergence of demo- 
cratic communal capacity. Directly or indirectly as the result of 
settlement work, there are springing up in the working-class districts 
of some of our largest cities local improvement societies in which 
the vital germ of nascent democratic achievement is brought about 
— a civic result which is worth more, so far as these people are con- 
cerned, than would be the universal mastery on their part of all the 
manuals of constitutional government. 

The initial strategy in promoting these organizations is a simple 
one. It is found that, if no other form of general response can be 
secured, it is always possible to get people to grumble. They are 
encouraged to complain about defects in the local municipal service. 
The complaints are then classified, and those which are most general 
are made the basis of a common expression. This common expres- 
sion is then drawn out into some specific piece of common action. 
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By the time such action has acccomplished the desired result, there 
has come about a single complete experience and achievement of 
citizenship which marks the dawning of a downright civic con- 
sciousness. 

The repetition of such experiences — the discovery that democ- 
racy is not merely repressive but constructive in tangible terms; 
that it properly calls not merely for honesty but for serviceability 
of administration; that its tangible benefits come equally to all on 
the same terms — all this constitutes a vital adventure through 
which a group of neighbors actually taste blood in the matter of 
citizenship; its sting, its virus becomes a part of their life from 
that time on. 

In political democracy we have a system of co-operation in the 
great total, which began with the socially microscopic neighborhood 
unit. The entire succession of utopian social solutions — Cleaving 
out of account the last two or three decades when crude conceptions 
of urban mechanism and flat nationality have dominated them — 
has always centered in the ideal local community. There is good 
ground for considering the settlement as being a scientific and more 
actual project than that of Fourier/ for instance, for ultimately, 
more effectively, and more conclusively accomplishing what Fourier 
was hitting out at. Certain phases of the organization of labor, 
the Knights of Labor for example, have undertaken a formation 
subject to the lines of the local community. Syndicalism today 
seems to be returning to the same emphasis. It is true, of course, 
that co-operation in England and on the continent has built largely 
upon the affiliation of local neighborship, and in turn devotes much 
attention to cultivating such afl&liations. These references are 
made particularly by way of suggesting that if, as many good 
observers believe, we are to see in this country a new and rapid 
growth of experiment toward economic co-operation, these com- 
munities in which a vital and achieving neighborhood consciousness 
has already been aroused will be the most likely soil in which this 
seed shall germinate and bear fruit. The success of co-operation 
in England, and its failure thus far here, are commonly laid to the 

* Brook Farm, in which George WiUiam Curtis, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles A. 
Dana, and others were interested, was founded upon the teachings of Fourier. 
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homogeneity of the one people and the lack of it in the other. The 
achievement of sound neighborhood assimilation among us will 
surely go far toward bringing such experiments within our range. 

One of the most striking aspects of the presence of mental dark 
spots with regard to the neighborhood as the least common multiple, 
from the point of view of the home, and the greatest common 
divisor, from the point of view of the state, is the almost total lack 
of the compilation and publication of statistical information about 
it. Considering the vast effort and expense involved in the collec- 
tion of statistics covering births, mortality, disease, defectiveness, 
crime, sanitation, housing, industries, occupation, incomes, nation- 
ality, etc., it is really a tragic form of negligence that such facts 
are not everywhere compiled and graphically set forth so as to 
point the finger of fate at actual conditions from block to block. 
As the constructive neighborhood sense grows, it will certainly insist 
that such precise specifications be laid before it, with the result 
that the collective power of neighborhoods will be greatly stimu- 
lated and developed. 

Such a disclosure, minute on the one hand, so far as each neigh- 
borhood is concerned, but comprehensive and exhaustive for cities 
and states, will for the first time present the real pattern in which 
the municipality and the commonwealth, as total fabrics put 
together out of interlacing neighborhoods, will begin to work out 
large human projects in their true lights and shades, and in their 
delicate adjustments of proportion and perspective. It would be 
hard to overestimate the importance of such results to city planning. 
Sociology as an art, no less than as a science, must find its primary 
essential data in the fully understood neighborhood — building 
organically from the neighborhood up to the nation. Aside from 
political action, this same ascendant synthesis must be worked out 
in terms of voluntary association even more subtly and exhaustively 
for purposes of advancing social welfare. Here such federations as 
were first organized in our cities for purposes of scientific charity, 
and those which with an ampler and more positive program are 
forming among the settlement houses of some of our cities, are fore- 
shadowing something of the value of the objects, and the interest 
of the technique, which a properly worked out federation of the 
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neighborhoods of a city would have. The settlement federations, 
gathering up in an increasing degree the indigenous interests of the 
tenement-house neighborhoods of the city, proceed to eliminate 
wasteful competition of effort, to bring different specialties of service 
up to the best stand"-rd reached by any of the houses, to secure 
experts in different forms of service and send them from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood, to classify local needs that are common to 
all the neighborhoods and make them the basis of a presentation of 
ascertained facts to be acted upon by the city government or the 
state legislature, and to bring out into the broader life of the city 
the average citizens of the less resourceful local sections. 

In one city there is a United Improvement Association with 
delegates from some eighteen local improvement organizations, 
including both the downtown and the suburban sections. This 
organization is gradually coming to have much of the influence of 
a branch of the city government, with the important qualification 
that membership in it is by definition restricted to men who have 
won their right to membership in it by neighborhood social service. 
The sociological type of federation goes experimentally through the 
actual hierarchy of the social organism, from the family, through 
the neighborhood, the larger district, up to the city and the state 
— it rediscovers what precise functions belong to each in and of 
itself, what functions the neighborhoods perform for the city 
through acting by themselves, and what functions they can render 
for it as for themselves only by broad forms of thoroughly organ- 
ized team play covering the city or state as a whole. 

There are two of our great institutions which, roused by the 
results of experiment in neighborhood reorganization, are beginning 
to awaken to the great national possibilities of a quickened neigh- 
borhood spirit, freshened down to date. The public school in some 
of our states is being developed into a rendezvous for every form of 
local community interest; and a specialized force is beginning to be 
organized for the necessary and responsible leadership in such 
enterprise. The church social service commissions, which have 
now been organized in not fewer than thirty-five different divisions 
of the Christian church — though somewhat inclined to issue judg- 
ments upon broad economic problems which had better be left to 
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experts in such matters — are coming to realize that the churches 
possess an inconceivably valuable asset for social reconstruction in 
that they have in every local community throughout the land a 
building equipment and a group of people who, as a matter of fact, 
are already solemnly pledged to work with everyone in the com- 
munity for the well-being and progress of the community as a 
whole. The spread of the conception — and it is spreading rapidly 
— that the local church exists not for itself but for its community — 
that the minister must find in his congregation not his field but his 
force — that the best and strongest people in each local congregation 
must be sent freely out into the open commimity there to work out 
vows of service in full co-operation with persons coming from other 
congregations and with men of good will apart from any church 
connection — will give a new complexion to many of the most anxious 
problems of social democracy. 


DISCUSSION 

[On account of a failure of the stenographer to write up notes taken at 
this and following sessions, the discussions are only partially represented in 
this volume. No report could be obtained of the debate upon Dr. Wood^s 
paper.] 



INFORMAL CONFERENCE 


John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota 

The topic of discussion of this afternoon’s informal conference is “What 
are the best contributions sociologists can make at the present toward the 
improvement of the conditions of life in the United States, particularly the 
central portion of the country?” 

Since this society is holding its annual session at a point the farthest west 
in its history, particular reference to the Mississippi Valley is not inappropriate. 
It is also proper because of the unique position this section holds relative to the 
nation as a whole. The Mississippi Valley contains the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the nation, approximately 65 per cent of the inhabitants of continental 
United States. The population of this region is probably more homogeneous 
than that of any other great region, unless it is the Pacific Coast region. The 
larger part of the agricultural resources of the nation are to be found here. 
It is also to be observed that the public-school system in the form of high 
schools and state universities has attained its highest and widest development 
in the Mississippi Valley. Because of the homogeneity of population, interests, 
and institutions that is to be found in the region between the Appalachian and 
Rocky mountains, it may be conceived that the problems confronting the 
various communities of this region possess a large degree of similarity and 
that whatever tasks sociologists of those communities are called on to do 
to promote their interests will have much in common. 

When I face the question as to what sociologists may do to further the 
interests and life of their respective communities I am reminded of a saying 
of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter pertinent to the situation in Europe following 
Napoleon’s aggressions. It was to this effect: To France has been given the 
land, to England the sea, and to Germany the air. There are those who think 
that sociologists hold a position relative to the world’s affairs somewhat 
similar to that Richter assigned to the Germans. However, it may turn out 
that as Germany has constructed a very real empire on the basis of her intel- 
lectual supremacy, sociology may ultimately prove to be the richest contribut- 
ing factor to the world’s progress. 

No doubt community usefulness on the part of sociologists is dependent 
on the temper of individuals and on the conditions which are peculiar to given 
regions. But there are some things which are possible to nearly all com- 
munities. It is my function to mention and sketch briefly only a few things in 
which the work of the sociologist may count. 

First, I think it may be safely posited that the sociologist is to find his 
greatest contribution in the direction of the social good in the nature and quality 
of classroom instruction. It has been my experience that sociology occupies 
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a peculiarly useful position in the college curriculum. The academic life of 
the liberal-arts student formerly was rounded off by a course in philosophy. 
This procedure has fallen into the background in the larger institutions. 
But some such course is useful, for it gives the student a concatenated view 
of the universe and of life. In one sense sociology very fitly fills this need. 
It is a unifying study and draws the conditions with which most are familiar 
into a relationship with each other so that the world is no longer fragmentary 
and without perspective. An able student, after going through Ward’s Pure 
Sociology with me, said: “This is the best course I ever had. It has gathered 
together all the things I had previously learned and made them mean some- 
thing to me.” Again, the subject of sociology is fruitful in the life of the 
student because it is constructively ethical and progressive in the habit of 
mind and spirit of interpretation it establishes. The series of popular articles 
of a few years ago that pictured our reputable sociologists as engaged in “blast- 
ing at the rock of ages” was not without grounds. The habit of the majority 
of people is to take everything for granted as having existed always and to 
believe that so it will always continue to exist, giving it its face value. Things 
and institutions are good because they are as they are. Every kind of man who 
rises to the heights is good and deserving because he has arrived. A better 
social cosmos is not anticipated because the element of control of the stream 
of civilization is not suspected. If it is not the purpose of sociology to remove 
this superficial and easy-going social complaisancy, fortunately it is one of its 
results. Sociology, by accounting for the appearance of, and changes in, 
institutions of all sorts, habituates the student to the attitude of expecting 
transformation and of seeing in it, under intelligent guidance, a means of 
realizing a better state of man. And by systematically insisting that all insti- 
tutions and organizations are to be regarded as means rather than as ends in 
themselves, as agencies through which human welfare is to be secured, and that 
their measure and test consist in their service and promotion of the common 
good, sociology gives the student an intensely vital and ethical outlook on 
human affairs and places in his intellectual mechanism a method of interpret- 
ing life which works in the direction of better things. In short, the great 
personal function of sociology is the building of ethically progressive citizens. 

Just recently a civil engineer called on me. He is a graduate of my insti- 
tution. In his course he had strayed over and taken a course in sociology. 
After serving the railways and the government in Canada a year and a half 
he was full of impressions. In the course of the conversation he said: “The 
work I did in sociology was better than any other six courses I had in the uni- 
versity. It opened my eyes to see things and gave me the means of interpret- 
ing and valuing them.” Such opinions have come to me so often that I am 
obliged to assign to them some importance as an index where sociology may 
find one of its greatest functions. 

Second, it is becoming apparent that the sociologist may exercise a function 
in the community and the state. This is especially true of the sociologist 
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who deals with the applied phases of the subject. By means of investigative 
work, the making of surveys and community studies, and the publication of 
the material, not only is the public at large put in possession of information 
bearing on social conditions generally, but the immediate community is put 
in the way of new accomplishments. I have found that it is not a difficult 
matter to turn the results of investigative work toward practical legislative 
ends. It is always quite possible to get in touch with members of a legislature 
or coimcil, secure interest in the proposed legislation, and sometimes get 
enactments for remedying evils or for creating new agencies. Legislators are 
really eager, for personal reasons sometimes, or for the love of a cause, to espouse 
a measure. I am certain that sociologists and social scientists generally could 
have a very much larger influence than they do have if they would cultivate 
the acquaintance and interest of legislators and other governmental officials. 

Third, I may only mention the importance of getting in touch with the 
welfare work of the local community. Associated charities and juvenile proba- 
tion and court work exist in all the larger communities. In the smaller cities, 
especially, there is a dearth of directive ability, making the assistance of one 
trained in the theory of relief work a very welcome and valuable asset. Besides 
this, much good work can be done by the preparation of welfare exhibits and 
their exhibition in neighboring communities. It may prove feasible to organize 
civic institutes where some systematic instruction pertaining to community 
betterment may be given a community. The welfare exhibit can be used to 
good purpose in such an enterprise. 

J, T. House, Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 

The chief value derived from the teaching of sociology is the effect upon the 
attitude of the student toward life. The object of instruction in this subject 
in the secondary schools would be to multiply this result. The question is, 
then, not one of desirability but of practicability. Many indications point 
to the possibility of the rapid extension of the work of sociology to lower 
grades. 

First, there is great dissatisfaction among teachers and thinking people 
with the results of present work in secondary schools, especially in the matter 
of ethical training. This makes an open door for sociology. If it is to be the 
synthesizing science and the inclusive system of ethics, now is the time for its 
healing and unifying work to begin all down the line in the schools. 

Second, the secondary schools arc more and more the institutions of liberal 
instruction while the university begins the work of specialization nearer and 
nearer to the beginning of its course. It is amazing how positive of his life- 
philosophy and life-purpose a college Freshman who has chosen his specialty 
may be. While he is in the secondary school, the mind of the youth is still 
open to suggestion from many sources. If his imagination and thought are 
to be captured for this wider and better view of life and its meaning it must 
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be accomplished during these earlier days of his academic career. The passion 
for service, the reverence for values, the determination to do the most and best 
with his days on this planet, must be aroused and guided before he goes to the 
university. 

The subject is not too difficult for the student in the secondary school. 
We find that the learning process is at its best at twenty-one and that often 
the youth is developing his whole system of thinking at seventeen. It is not 
so much a question of age as of individuals. Some learn early and well and 
others never learn at all in sociology as in other sciences. 

Where shall we get the teachers ? I note that young men from the uni- 
versities, some of them with the doctorate, are engaging in the teaching of 
sociology at a salary of from $i,ooo to $1,500. Now, most normal schools 
and many high schools pay more than this. Doubtless teachers will be found. 
But the specific thing that would add to the supply is to make sociology a 
required subject for the graduates of the departments of education in all our 
universities. The close relation between sociology and pedagogy is coming 
to be recognized. The fellowship should become yet closer. 

Edward C. Hayes, University or Illinois 

There are at least four ways in which the sociologist can serve the com- 
munity: by his teaching, by his writing, by lecturing and other forms of public 
address, and by participation as a more or less leaderly citizen in public activ- 
ities. Other speakers will undoubtedly emphasize the latter forms of service, 
and that which I say will have reference to the first, viz., the opportunity to 
serve the public in the teaching of sociology. 

Our teaching is often divided into two parts which are referred to as the 
Practical and the Theoretical; and what I have to say refers to the teaching 
of theoretical sociology. For probably the most practical part of sociology 
is the theoretical, and the greatest public service which we can render is to 
furnish a philosophy of life. 

By a philosophy of life I do not mean a detailed program of social action 
nor an itemized creed, but rather certain fundamental concepts in the light of 
which our policies will be shaped and from which motives will be derived. 
The study of sociology should enable those who sit in our classes to see them- 
selves as products and as factors in a causal process in which the values of life 
for individuals and for society are realized or destroyed. 

Few things are more tragic than the loss by an individual of his life phi- 
losophy — a loss which has been experienced in our day by many individuals. 
To such an individual the meaning of life fades, even the difference between 
black and white is obscured — nothing seems worth heroic struggle, and motive 
is dissipated — so that he stands like a mill upon the bank of a stream that has 
run dry, and there is no power to turn the wheels. 

Societies, as well as individuals, may lose their philosophy of life, and 
American society may at present be divided into three parts: first, those who 
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are clinging with a relaxing grasp to conceptions which gave nobility to earlier 
generations; second, those who have adopted a materialistic and individualistic 
philosophy of life, which may develop motive and power, but the direction of 
the power is in part destructive, and that philosophy can never realize the 
fullest worth of life, nor the possibilities of society; third are those who have 
begun to apprehend the constructive life philosophy upon which the future 
must be built. 

The past has drawn its philosophy of life from the unknown. The future 
will draw its philosophy of life mainly from the known facts of life itself. 

I have no sympathy with the atheism which was expressed by Professor 
Ward. Negative dogmatism concerning the unknown is as truly dogmatism 
as any positive dogmatism can be. I prefer such agnosticism as that of Herbert 
Spencer, who, while acknowledging that we cannot define that which lies 
beyond the range of our observation and inference, yet affirms that nothing 
is more certain than that we are in the presence of an infinite and eternal 
energy from which all things proceed. We may go farther with Ratzenhofer, 
who says that man has five fundamental interests and needs: first, the need 
of material sustenance; second, the interest which perpetuates the species; 
third, the urge to make the most of himself and his own importance; fourth, 
the social interest which recognizes the reality and worth of the experiences of 
his fellow-men and impels him to promote their welfare; and fifth, the tran- 
scendental interest, the conscious need of relationship with the great totality. 
To this last I would add the saying of Jesus: Inasmuch as we have done it to 
the least of these, our brethren, we have established our relation with the 
Infinite. As the cog fits the gear, and the gear fits the shaft, and the shaft 
joins the wheel, and the wheel is belted to the turbine, and the turbine is plunged 
in the river of power which moves the whole, so we establish our relationship 
with the totality in proportion as we fulfil those relations with our associates 
which come within the range of our intelligence. 

It is sociology that is in position adequately to show that an independent 
human life is an utter impossibility; that but for the inheritance of the prod- 
ucts of social evolution, the most gifted man would be a naked savage and a 
dumb brute; that it is impossible to live a civilized life for a single day without 
accepting the fruits of the labor and the suffering, the life and the death, of 
thousands of our fellow-men; that the gifts which we receive are incalculably in 
excess of any that we can return; that all civilized life is a co-operative enter- 
prise; and that the fulfilment of its possibilities waits until men apprehend 
this fact, and each conducts his common labors not merely for what he can get 
but as a participation in a common task. 

As the physical sciences one by one have passed over from the realm of 
metaphysical speculation to the realm of objective facts, so now the science of 
ethics, except in so far as it is a mere history of former conceptions, must make 
the same transition and take its place among the studies of objective reality. 
Good and evil, ruin and fulfilment, are as real as crops of grain or thickets of 
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weeds and come about by as orderly a process of causation, and in proportion 
as we know these facts, we have the guidance and the motives for the conduct 
of life. The prime need of any society is a dominant conception which gives 
direction and power to activity. The true conception for this purpose is to 
be had in proportion as we comprehend the nature and interrelationship of the 
facts of life, and the conception thus derived will not lose but gain in power with 
the increase of our knowledge. 


C. C. North, De Pauw University 

I believe that the best contributions that sociologists can make will always 
be the results that they may leave on their students through teaching. In my 
somewhat limited experience as a teacher, students in my classes fall into about 
four groups. The first group is made up of those who come into some course 
in the department without any very clear purpose. They need the credit or 
want “something’’ in this department, or a number of their friends are taking 
it. The second group is made up of those who have some definite objective. 
They are preparing for teaching, or for law, or for the ministry, or for business, 
or for journalism. They come into the department because they want some- 
thing that will help them in preparing for their particular career. In the third 
group are those who are intending to enter social work and want a theoretical 
foundation and some instruction in the practical social problems that they will 
confront in a professional way. Then, finally, there are a few rare individuals, 
keen of mind and deeply interested in the subject because they have discovered 
that they want to go on for graduate work with the expectation of becoming 
professional sociologists. 

Now, even with the first group there is considerable opportunity. They 
may be given a “look in” at least on the meaning of social relations and stimu- 
lated to some thinking along lines that will make them more thoughtful citizens. 

With the second group there is large opportunity. It is here, I think, that 
the chief work is to be done. These students are to furnish the leadership in 
many communities. It is upon them that the responsibility for the social life of 
many individuals will rest. If we can give them the social point of view and an 
understanding of the principles of social progress and social improvement we 
shall do much. Particularly in the Middle West is there an appalling lack of 
appreciation of the dynamic aspect of society. The average Middle West 
citizen is still doubtful about the need for, and the possibility of, change in 
many of our social institutions. The leadership of this part of the country must 
come from those who are trained in the social science departments of the col- 
leges. Sociology can do much here. 

The third and fourth groups are necessarily small. There will be a constant 
temptation to give chief attention to these specialists. I believe thoroughly 
that we must be on the lookout for such individuals and by encouragement 
and special direction guide into these highly specialized fields those who 
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show special aptitude. But to make the department of sociology primarily a 
means of developing this kind of student seems to me to be losing our chief 
opportunity. As for the practical work a sociologist can do in direct relation 
to the social problems of the community, I do not feel that it will ordinarily be 
large. If any great amount of time or energy is taken, it must come from that 
which would otherwise be given to the students. Of course, if the college can 
release the teacher a part of his time from teaching, well and good. But 
speaking merely from my own limited experience in trying to do such work, 
I should say that for the ordinary teacher of sociology, work outside his college 
must be limited. 

This is not to say that a teacher is not a citizen of the community. He 
must of course play his part as a member of that community. But for leader- 
ship in the improvement of the social conditions of his community, his time 
and energy will generally be very limited. 


H. A. Miller, Olivet College 

All of us can tell of the great influence that our teaching has had on our 
students. They tell us how sociology has turned the world over for them, but 
we have got to make sociology respected by scholars, which is not the case now. 
Sociology ought to supplant psychology as the basic study of pedagogy. 
Psychology deals with method while sociology deals with purpose, the one 
looks backward and the other forward, and if there is any single requirement 
for education it is that of preparing for the future. If sociology cannot com- 
mand respect in any other way, it should ‘^butt in^’ and offer its services. 
Sociologists ought to be leading speakers at state teachers’ associations but they 
are rarely called upon. They should be called into the counsel of state educa- 
tional systems as other experts are called in from various departments, and 
outline the aims of education in fitting children for citizenship in the society in 
which they are going to live. Sociology cannot adequately make its con- 
tribution to society merely by influencing students; it should exercise its pre- 
rogative in guiding the thinking of society toward a fulfilment of its possibilities. 


Paul L. Vogt, Miami University 

Two contributions toward improvement of conditions should be empha- 
sized. First, the development of the social consciousness in the college student, 
the future community leader. Young people come to college primarily because 
they think the college training will give them added prestige or will increase 
their earning capacity. If the student does not think in these terms his parents 
think thus for him. This self-advancement ideal must be worked over until 
the student can realize that he is a part of a group and can think more in terms 
of what he can do to advance the common good. If the ideal of service is 
definitely planted, the college graduate will do his part in finding ways of 
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expressing that ideal, in business, in the professions, or in whatever activity 
he finds his life's work. 

Second, the sociologist should assist in the work of social reconstruction 
through scientific analysis of existing conditions in his social environment. 
The survey'is the necessary prerequisite to constructive social advance, and 
the sociologist should not only assist in the preliminary work of analyzing 
conditions but should be ready to contribute principles of social control that 
will aid in the solution of the problems presenting themselves not only in the 
local community but also in the state. 



THE ASSIMILATION OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE 
Ohio State University 


To the descriptive scientist who paints his way through the 
series of race conflicts — through the history-long tragedy of the 
contacts of conqueror and conquered— there comes a certain artistic 
glow as he contemplates the relations of the white man and the 
red man in the United States. If such a scientist were here he 
might delude his academic soul into the belief or hope that learned 
phrase and happy illustration would lull him today into the elysium 
of gentle but pleasing uselessness. But such is not the desire or 
intent of the writer of this paper. The topic in his mind is con- 
crete and involves action. It is summed up in two phrases: (i) the 
obligation of the nation to the Indian, and (2) the obligation of the 
universities in general, and of the sociologists in particular, to 
furnish the scientific basis for the Indian policies of the nation. 

The first thesis scarcely needs comment; we have forced upon 
the Indians the status of wards, and therefore cannot divest our- 
selves of the responsibilities which devolve upon trustees and 
guardians. The second thesis must remain in abeyance until we 
have assurance that there are sociological principles which are 
applicable and of imperative importance. This paper therefore 
rests upon the first thesis of national obligation as one conceded, 
and leads to the second thesis of university obligation as a corollary 
of the general contents of the paper itself. But it cannot be under- 
stood except in relation to these two dominant ideas. 

My topic really is the topic of the Indian problem of today. 
As a nation we are at least ostensibly engaged in the process of 
assimilating the Indian. This is fundamentally a sociological 
problem, but what interest have the sociologists taken in it ? It 
may be that limited knowledge or permanent introspection has 
given me a false notion, but you will allow me to say that my voice 
seems to me like the voice of one crying in the wilderness, with 
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almost no response from the ranks of those who should long ago 
have done the great work which would have made my humble 
endeavors unnecessary. 

I want if I can to sum up a situation, and to place upon my 
hearers something of the great sense of responsibility and duty which 
has been with me almost constantly for the last ten years. Perhaps 
any one of you could have solved the problem alone in that space 
of time, but I warn you that my weakness or little success will be 
no excuse for your inaction in the future. I trust that the imper- 
ative in my tone may not seem offensive. No one more than I 
realizes the killing pace that is set for the sociologist. But he that 
hath eyes let him see, and he that hath ears let him hear. The 
possibility of salvation for the Indian races lies in the hands of 
those who have vision and hearing. If there be any imperative 
resting upon the sociologist it will not be because I presume to 
pronounce it, but because he both sees and hears and is a sociologist. 

In passing let me say my views are largely wrought out of my 
own experience. My theory has been hammered out on the slow 
anvil of some actual endeavor and of some direct association with 
the people I would serve. Incidentally it might not be amiss to 
suggest that one of the great reasons for direct service on our part 
in the social movements of the world is that we may rectify, if not 
actually create, the splendid body of theory which we are to trans- 
mit to our students. It is very questionable whether theory un- 
fertilized by endeavor remains good theory. It takes years of 
patience before you can begin to know an Indian and therefore 
before you can begin to get first-hand knowledge of the human unit 
of your problem. 

A well-worn formula tells us that when two races come together 
the fate of the weaker is summed up as extermination, subordi- 
nation, or amalgamation. As a matter of fact history would sug- 
gest a judicious mixture of all three. Nevertheless a fourth object 
has been evident on the part of the conquering Caucasian from the 
days of the first discovery of America. Missionary objects have 
ever been to the front. The missionary believes in assimilation — 
either in time or in eternity. But the efforts of the missionaries 
for three hundred years — shall I say four hundred years? — -have 
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seemed to be the efforts of those who write upon the sands of the 
shore of the sea. The disappearance of the tribes from the days of 
Eliot in Massachusetts to those of Zeisberger in Ohio has con- 
stituted a tragedy which has almost no acknowledged explanation. 
The optimism of Eliot shines today against a background of almost 
complete failure, so far as bringing his Indians into the permanent 
life of the United States is concerned. Zeisberger’s personal expe- 
rience sums up the point I wish to make. On Christmas Day, 1788, 
he wrote in his diary: ‘‘The chief thing which gives us joy and 
courage is this, that the Gospel .... is not preached in vain. 
.... It opens the hearts and ears of the dead and blind heathen 
and brings them life and feeling.” His biographer tells us, how- 
ever, in the end that Zeisberger’s life “seems a sad one. It was his 
fate to labor among a hopeless race. In his last years he could see 
no lasting monument of his long labor. Even the Indian converts 
immediately about him were a cause of sorrow to him.” Zeis- 
berger’s permanent Indian villages in Ohio have long been for- 
gotten. From the point of view of incorporation into the life of 
the nation Zeisberger’s efforts must be acknowledged a failure. 

We have no time at this point to state or to discuss the reasons 
for this fact; we do not affirm or deny that the fault lay with the 
missionary. It is sufficient to say that, in accordance with the 
general rule, despite the white men’s religion, the red men died 
away in the presence of the white man’s civilization. And yet we 
may say that gradually or rapidly policies of extermination and 
subjugation overrode the efforts of religion. Missionary endeavor 
did not have a free field to prove itself. The soldier and the mer- 
chant rode with the missionary and made themselves not less evi- 
dent to the Indians than did he. 

The ever-growing friction between the races reached its climax 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. The cost in money and 
lives was enormous. Down to 1866 our government had spent 
half a billion of doUars on Indian wars. We killed off Indians at 
a cost of a million dollars apiece. The relative futility of war 
strengthened the hands of the believers in assimilation as opposed 
to extermination, and so we have in Grant’s administration the 
beginning of the “peace policy.” 
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The first Board of Indian Commissioners intrusted with the 
inauguration of this new policy struck the first clear note of govern- 
mental philosophy which we find. Their altruistic devotion and 
their business capacity have long been recognized. Their scientific 
insight, however, will constitute their greatest claim to a place in 
history, when history is correctly written. They believed that 
assimilation was possible, but that it would come about only 
through the living together of the two races. The initial step in 
the upward movement lay in the bestowal of a common language. 
Education then was the keynote, and today it remains the keynote 
of any scientific policy. The salvation of the race and the efficiency 
of any Indian policy are equally dependent upon it. Doubtless 
the board relied a little too strongly upon the power of language, 
but yet it remains substantially true that difference in language 
bars intercourse and mutual understanding, and so preserves both 
the differences in customs and the artificial antipathies which hold 
the races apart. 

The peace policy’’ in most of its practical details was built 
up out of many bits of endeavor made during colonial and later 
days, and it was defended and utilized for very utilitarian objects. 
The Secretary of the Interior on this latter point filed his belief 
that it would be ‘‘cheaper to feed every adult Indian now living 
— even to sleepy surfeiting — than it would be to carry on a general 
Indian war for a single year.” Thus as a matter of fact a policy 
of stimulation has all too frequently become a policy of pauper- 
ization. Assimilation has been replaced or supplemented by slow 
extermination. Peace became an object in itself rather than the 
instrument of progress. 

Francis Walker in 1874 declared that the “peace policy,” at 
least in its actual working, was not a policy, but a mere expediency. 
No great constructive advance had been made. He maintained, 
on the contrary, that the act of 1834 which provided for segre- 
gation of Indians and for Indian self-government was the outcome 
of a “sound and far-reaching statesmanship.” The “peace policy” 
as supplemented by the congressional resolution ending the recog- 
nition of Indian tribes as nations “struck the severest blow that 
remained to be given to the policy of 1834, in that it weakened the 
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already waning power of the chiefs, while yet failing to furnish any 
substitute for their authority.’’ 

Possibly we may say today that the two great results that 
accrued from the ‘‘peace policy” were the ending of Indian wars 
and the new impetus given to Indian education. The next period 
began about 1887. Not until 1876 had the appropriation for edu- 
cation reached $20,000, but in 1886 it passed one million. In 1887 
the Dawes Act marked the new era in its provisions for bringing 
about individual allotments of Indian land and for the admission 
of Indian allottees into citizenship. Along with these movements 
there came a demand for the “vanishing policy,” a phrase which 
was intended to mean that discriminations and privileges peculiar 
to the Indian should as rapidly as possible be done away, and he 
should at the same rate be admitted to full citizenship and equal 
opportunity to share in the economic, legal, and political life of the 
country. Carried to its logical limits the “vanishing policy” goes 
a long ways along the path of assimilation. 

Today with the churches increasingly active, with the govern- 
ment appropriation for education running close to $4,000,000, 
with individualized holdings of land, and with citizenship an 
accompaniment of such holdings, you will tell me that assimilation 
is surely provided for, if not already achieved. I recite these 
things, however, that you may discriminate between the form and 
substance of things. 

Consider with me, if you will, three groups of facts, those of 
blood mixture, of legal status, and of education. We shall then 
have a suggestion, if not a measurement, of the extent to which 
assimilation has gone. 

With regard to blood we shall follow the facts as analyzed by 
Roland B. Dixon, of the Census Bureau. Since 1890 the Indian 
population has increased from 248,000 to 265,000, or about 7 per 
cent. Of the present population Dr. Dixon reports 58.4 per cent 
as full-bloods and 35.2 per cent as mixed bloods, 8 . 4 per cent being 
unknown as to blood. Doubtless the mixed bloods are more num- 
erous than they will acknowledge, but in any event we may say 
they constitute at least two-fifths of the total Indian population. 
Moreover, mixed marriages are more often fertile, result in a larger 
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number of children per family, and a larger proportion of these 
children survive. Dr. Dixon believes that “unless the tendencies 
now at work undergo a decided change the full-bloods are destined 
to form a decreasing proportion of the total Indian population and 
ultimately to disappear altogether.” 

It is probably safe to say that so far as the blood of the race is 
to survive it will survive through amalgamation. But amalga- 
mation is not assimilation. An Indian in the eyes of the law con- 
tinues to be an Indian until the proportion of Indian blood is very 
slight indeed, and his own insistence upon his Indian blood contin- 
ues still longer. From the social point of view the mixture of 
bloods has little significance. The blood that determines the legal 
status and social environment is the blood that tells. Ofttimes the 
mixed blood is farther from, not nearer to, social assimilation than 
is the full-blood. Even the adopted white man is cut off from white 
civilization to a greater or less extent. Law and custom are 
stronger than blood. Complexion, real or imputed, is for the 
Indian a barrier which he scarcely may surmount so long as law 
and custom remain unchanged. But when law and custom are 
satisfactorily changed, the fact of physical amalgamation will 
greatly accelerate the process of real assimilation. 

The legal and political status of the Indian is particularly 
unfortunate. Tens of thousands of Indians have been allotted. 
Most, but not all, of these are nominally citizens. Custom and 
congressional action have given citizenship to tens of thousands of 
others. For purposes of congressional representation 73 per cent 
of all our Indians are accredited as “taxed” Indians. In all the 
United States there are only 71,872 not so taxed. This certainly 
looks like rapid if not complete assimilation. But I beg you to 
look again past the form to the substance. Let me quote my own 
analysis of the situation as given in the Journal of Race Develop- 
ment a year ago : 

There is no necessary connection between taxation and citizenship. The 
Indian may swell the population for the congressional district, he may be 
counted a taxable, and yet be substantially and, apparently, legally, debarred 
from citizenship. No one knows today what the status of the Indian is. 
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Even such facts as we do know present such a diversity of situation in the 
different states that no general statement can be made for like classes in differ- 
ent parts of the country. But this might be condoned if the status of the 
Indian in each state was understood either by him or by the general public. 
Doubtless even congressional enumeration as “taxed’’ carries an Indian (if 
only he knows he is one of the number so classed) far along the road to 
citizenship; he becomes relatively at least a “potential” citizen 

So long, however, as we have taxed Indians and non-taxed Indians, citizen 
Indians and non-citizen Indians, independent Indians and Indian wards, and 
so long as we have every sort of combination of these classes, and further, so 
long as we have neither certainty as to classification nor definiteness as to the 
status when named, just so long we shall continue to have a condition of con- 
fusion in Indian affairs intolerable alike to government and Indian. Indians 
of like capability and situation are citizens in Oklahoma and non-citizens in 
New York. Allottees are citizens in Nebraska and non-citizens in Wyoming. 
In many cases in the same state some of the allottees are citizens while others 
are not. 

I know an Indian admitted to practice law before the Supreme 
Court of the United States who was compelled to appear before an 
agent for examination as to his competence to manage his own 
property. That agent later went to the penitentiary for graft. 
Do you wonder that the Indians resent the impossible situation 
and the perpetual humiliation in which they are involved? Do 
you call this assimilation ? 

The situation with regard to education is very similar. The 
expenditures for Indian schools as compared with the general 
Indian budget has increased from one-half of i per cent in 1877 to 
26 . 9 per cent. I believe that this proportion should continue to 
increase. Of the 88,ocx) Indian youth, 50,000 or 56.3 per cent are 
today found in some school. Of the children between ten and 
fourteen years of age, 71.4 per cent are in school; 71.2 per cent 
of all Indians can speak some English, and 45 . 4 per cent can read 
and write to some extent. The ability of the youth to speak Eng- 
lish rises to 84.2 per cent and ability to read and write rises to 
77.2 per cent. 

I consider it a great achievement to have effected so complete 
an introduction to the educational system of our civilization. But 
we must in all honesty recognize that it is for the great mass of 
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Indians merely an introduction. An Indian attorney, now well 
known and prosperous, last year in a public address in Columbus 
gave us a most interesting bit of personal experience when he told 
us what an amazing impression he had of the English language and 
of our civilization after years of attendance upon our government 
schools. It is our rule to require the youth to go to school until 
they are eighteen, and not infrequently they continue in school 
until they are twenty-five or more, and yet the most advanced 
government school is a grammar school. The great mass of the 
children get very much less. No attempt is here made to appraise 
the industrial training given in the Indian schools. My object is 
simply to reveal the inadequacy of the schooling to prepare the 
Indian for successful competition in the world of business affairs 
and for a genuine participation in the thought and aspirations of 
our civilization. Is it any wonder we are afraid to trust an Indian 
with full control of his land and property ? 

Let us stop a moment and summarize. The Indian race is 
fast reducing the purity of its blood, but the Indian blood pre- 
dominates and holds the succeeding generations out of the national 
thought and out of Caucasian social control. No one is free until 
he shares in the thought which controls his social life. The mixed 
blood in custom and tradition is Indian, or raceless, which is worse. 
The Indian has no defined status. Taxed, he may or may not be a 
citizen. If taxed, or even if a citizen, he may have few or none of 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen; he may not — ordinarily 
he does not — have the control of his own property. If he is not 
a citizen, he is incompetent to sue or be sued, and is not even a 
competent witness in court. Even whole tribes of Indians, every 
individual of which may be nominally a citizen, have no standing 
in court, and have no right to sue for their claims, even in the 
United States Court of Claims. And in the third place, though 
we spend on an average about $ioo per year on every Indian child 
in the government schools, and demand from them not less than 
twelve years, and sometimes hold them far beyond their majority, 
yet the limited few who get an advanced education do not by 
government policy go beyond the eighth grade of our public schools. 
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Now may I state my thesis ? The Indians are not assimilated. 
The assimilation of one race into another and surrounding race 
means bringing them into a full share in the life and thought of the 
latter. They must become constituent parts of the nation. They 
must be units of the new society. John S. Mackenzie, in his 
Introduction to Social Philosophy, has stated the point I wish to 
make in these words: 

When a people is conquered and subject to another, it ceases to be a society, 
except in so far as it retains a spiritual life of its own apart from that of its 
conquerors. Yet it does not become an integral part of the victorious people’s 
life until it is able to appropriate to itself the spirit of that life. So long as the 
citizens of the conquered state are merely in the condition of atoms externally 
fitted into a system to which they do not naturally belong, they cannot be 
regarded as parts of the society at all. They are slaves: they are instruments 
of a civilization of which they do not partake. Certainly no more melancholy 
fate can befall a nation than that it should be subjected to another whose life 
is not large enough to absorb its own. But such a subjection cannot be 
regarded as a form of social growth. It is only one of those catastrophes by 
which a society may be destroyed. In so far as there is growth in such a 
case, it is still a growth from within. The conquering society must be able 
to extend its own life outward, so as gradually to absorb the conquered one 
into itself; otherwise the latter cannot be regarded as forming a real part of it 
at all, but at most as an instrument of its life, like cattle and trees. 

I maintain that the Indian has not been incorporated into our 
national life, and cannot be until we radically change a number of 
fundamental things. We must give him a defined status, early 
citizenship and control of his property, adequate education, effi- 
cient government and schools, broad and deep religious training, 
and genuine social recognition. We must give him full rights in 
our society and demand from him complete responsibility. There 
is not time today to put these principles into a concrete program. 
The important thing is to recognize and publish the principles. 

The Indians today, the great mass of them, are still a broken 
and beaten people, scattered and isolated, cowed and disheartened, 
confined and restricted, pauperized and tending to degeneracy. 
They are a people without a country, strangers at home, and with 
no place to which to flee. I know that there are thousands of 
exceptions to these statements, but yet they remain true for the 
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great majority. The greatest injustice we do them is to consider 
them inferior and incapable. The greatest barrier to their restora- 
tion to normality and efficiency lies in their passivity and dis- 
couragement. We have broken the spring of hope and ambition. 
Can it ever be repaired ? 

It is readily to be seen that success will depend upon the accu- 
rate utilization or release both of external forces and of internal 
forces. The white race through government, industry, and religion 
must do its full part, and the red race through initiative and race 
leadership must also do its full part. I cannot make too clear, 
definite, or positive my belief that this problem is an exceedingly 
delicate one, and my belief that failure is inevitable unless just the 
right policies are initiated very soon and carried on and carried 
through on the basis of maximum efficiency. 

The simple test of efficiency for us is, are we giving the Indian 
identical or equal opportunity with ourselves to share in and to 
control the social consciousness, as well as to share in the privileges, 
immunities, duties, and obligations of the members of our national 
social body? This is the only goal worth while in assimilation. 
I grant you that public opinion is very far from this point of view 
and belief. The question for us is, do sociologists agree with it ? 

How shall Congress and the nation believe except they be 
taught ? And who shall teach except those who have set themselves 
apart to study these things ? If the body of sociologists could agree 
upon the theory and would express themselves individually and 
collectively, they could exert an immense influence at this par- 
ticular critical moment. The hour is ripe and conditions are pro- 
pitious for a considerable forward step — if only those who can 
speak with authority will speak. They must secure a consistent 
governmental practice, and guide public policy through the formu- 
lation of sound theory and the organization of a wise public opinion. 

Long ago I became convinced that the Indian problem could 
not be solved without the initiative and co-operation of the Indian 
himself. When the government has done all that it can, there still 
remains the stimulation and development of internal forces to be 
effected. Race leadership must be found or the race will fail to 
see the new and better opportunities and will sink to rapid ruin. 
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It used to be said that it would be impossible for Indians to organ- 
ize and to hold together. Personal jealousies would wreck every 
endeavor. But the impossible has been done. For three years 
in succession the Indians have met in national conference, twice 
at the Ohio State University, and this year in the city of Denver. 
The conference has grown to a membership of nearly a thousand 
people, half of them Indians, half of them whites. Indians only 
are active members and do all the voting. They are publishing a 
remarkable quarterly journal, and if properly supported bid fair 
to do a work of great significance. Their Denver platform is of a 
quality which will compel national attention. Out of great sac- 
rifice and labor this new force emerges. Shall we not welcome it 
and give it every possible support ? 

For us, duties divide into those imperative for the moment and 
those which relate to the future. We have our obligations toward 
pending legislation and in the support of the splendid efforts of the 
society of American Indians. 

For the future we must set ourselves the task of continuous 
education of the public that every correct endeavor shall be pro- 
tected and aided to the point where it achieves its proper and logical 
results. All of us can share in this task. But should not some of 
our great universities go farther ? Ought there not to be one or 
more endowments created to establish chairs of race development 
with particular reference to the native race of the American con- 
tinent? We have eminent professors who as anthropologists, 
ethnologists, and historians study the Indian of the past. Should 
we not have men who can devote themselves to the problem of the 
Indian as he now is, and to the problem of the means by which he 
may realize his highest possibilities as a citizen and fellow- worker ? 
Such studies should mean vast things, not only for the United 
States, but for the uncounted millions of native Americans in the 
countries to the south of us. The nation and the continent call 
for this great new chair in sociology. Do we not owe this to the 
people we have so largely dispossessed ? 

I close with an appeal for your help in the cause of the Indian. 
However great or small you may think that help will be, it may be 
the force which will determine whether the scales shall turn in the 
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direction of wisdom or unwisdom, of salvation or ruin, for the race 
that once ruled the domain from whence comes the wealth and re- 
sources with which we build, through our universities, the civilization 
of the future. With you rests the decision. 
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THE RISING NATIONAL INDIVIDUALISM 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MULLER 
Olivet College 

It is not at all clear just where the individual merges into the 
social, but we have become familiar with the contrast between 
Individualism and Socialism, and everyone has a fairly good idea 
of what is meant by the two terms. We are beginning to see that 
men are more closely related to the groups to which they belong — 
family, community, and religious organization — than to any inter- 
est which could be more specifically called merely personal. The 
object of this paper is to show that there is a rapidly developing 
individualism that is distinctly social, and which promises to become 
a powerful factor in human affairs. The earlier conflict between 
Socialism and Individualism is likely to be diverted to that between 
Socialism and Nationalism or the struggle for national individuality. 

At the present moment the world is organizing itself into two 
great camps — Socialism and Nationalism. Both are expressions 
of the group feeling; both are movements of revolt; both are 
struggles for freedom. They started from a common impulse 
about fifty years ago, but quickly found themselves arrayed against 
each other. One would break down political boundaries; the 
other would build them up. Socialism calls all the world one; 
Nationalism sets part against the rest. Socialism is economic; 
Nationalism sentimental. Both are rapidly becoming world-wide 
and must fimdamentally modify statecraft. 

Socialism is one of the world-movements accepted as an actu- 
ality. It has a program which seeks more or less clearly defined 
results. But National Individualism looms on the horizon as an 
equally extensive expression of human association which cannot 
fail to be a temporary check to the realization of the ideal of the 
socialist. 

It has sprung into being in its present form so rapidly that it 
has been difl&cult to recognize it as one of the most potent forms 
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of social consciousness. It is akin to patriotism as generally under- 
stood, but draws its lines according to the group consciousness for 
a common language, common traditions, or a feeling of the unity 
of blood through some common ancestor. It does not correspond 
to present national boundaries, but rather to historic or even imagi- 
nary boundaries. At the present time this sentimental Nationalism 
is fraught with more significance on the continent of Europe than 
existing political divisions. 

In the United States with its hordes of various peoples such as 
no other country ever knew, an understanding of the national 
feeling is indispensable before we can hope to assimilate our aliens 
into Americans. 

Just as Socialism has been a revolt against the coercive control 
of men by wealth or arbitrary government, so this national feeling 
is the revolt of a people conscious of its unity against control by 
a power trying to annihilate this consciousness. The phenomenal 
development of both Socialism and Nationalism has been in the 
last decade. 

Labor has been oppressed since war first made slaves, and 
nations have been oppressed since war first made some groups con- 
querors and others subjects, and until recent times no one thought 
any other condition possible. The discovery that these condi- 
tions are not inherent in the structure of the universe resulted in 
Socialism for the individual and Nationalism for the group. 

The policy of Europe has been the control of various areas and 
peoples by a few great powers. Of late years this control has been 
maintained by relatively much less war than formerly. Thus the 
German Empire was consolidated rather peaceably. Austria has 
established and maintained its domination over its heterogeneous 
aggregation of Germans, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Creations, Bosnians, Dalmatians, and Italians. Russia has 
increased its control over Finland and Poland. Italy has become 
strong through the union of small kingdoms. But there was never 
a time when there was so little assimilation as at present. Bavaria 
and Saxony love Prussia no better than before they became integral 
parts of the German Empire. It seems inevitable that the time is 
not far distant when disintegration and realignments will change 
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the map of Europe. They are likely to be made peaceably — that 
is, if the psychologically inevitable is accepted, and the indications 
are so clear that he who runs may read, even if he be the Czar of 
all the Russias. 

Austria is more nearly like the United States in the complexity 
of her problem, and sends us samples of all her own troubles. If we 
take one of her provinces, Bohemia, we may observe one of the ways 
in which the national movement is expressing itself. 

The Bohemians are members of the great Slavic division of the 
human race. For many centuries the country has been part of 
Austria. In 1415 John Hus, a Bohemian Protestant leader, a cen- 
tury before Luther, was burned at the stake. From that date he has 
been the symbol of the Bohemian spirit, and at the five-hundredth 
anniversary of his death, in 1915, will be held the greatest cele- 
bration ever seen in Bohemia. Bohemians in America have been 
planning for years to return for it. This is very significant in light 
of the fact that after the Thirty Years’ War, which began in 1620, 
Protestants were exterminated from Bohemia, and for more than a 
hundred and fifty years everyone within the borders of Austria 
except Jews had to be Catholic, and at the present time nearly all 
of them are officially members of that church. The language 
became officially and practically German. Bohemian, in fact, was 
hardly known except in the remote districts. 

The present situation was brought out in an address given by 
Count Liitzow in Prague in 1911, when he said: 

One of the most interesting facts that in Bohemia and especially in Prague 
mark the period of peace at the beginning of the nineteenth century is the 

revival of the National feeling and language The greatest part of Bohemia 

formerly almost Germanized has now again become thoroughly Slavic. The 
national language, for a time used almost only by the peasantry in outlying 
districts, is now freely and generally used by the educated classes in most 
parts of the country. Prague itself, that had for a time acquired almost the 
appearance of a German town, has now a thoroughly Slavic character. The 
national literature also, which had almost ceased to exist, is in a very flourish- 
ing state, particularly since the foimdation of a national university. At no 
period have so many and so valuable books been written in the Bohemian 
language. 

Count Liitzow himself had an English mother and a German 
father, but has identified himself completely with the Bohemian 
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nationalism. The Countess is the daughter of a German minis- 
ter in Mecklenberg, but feels so strongly against the Germans, that, 
not knowing the Bohemian language, she speaks only English and 
French. 

About fifty years ago several Bohemian writers were bold enough 
to write in their own language instead of in German, and from that 
time the Bohemian spirit has grown until now hostility to German 
has become a passion. In many of the restaurants throughout 
Bohemia, the headwaiter or proprietor passes a collection box reg- 
ularly for ^‘the mother of schools’’ which supports public schools 
in the Bohemian language in all parts of the country where there 
is a majority of Germans. In the case of a German majority the 
community provides only German schools. 

The inevitable result of this imiversal spirit is the gradual 
elimination of the German language. One rarely hears German on 
the streets of Prague, whereas ten years ago one heard little else. 
Fathers were reared to speak German but teach their children 
Bohemian instead. Business men take great pride in the fact that 
they are succeeding without knowing any German, for it proves 
that Bohemian is winning. A German cannot get served in a 
Bohemian restaurant in Prague unless he speak Bohemian, though 
the waiters know both languages. All older people speak both 
languages equally well, but the younger very little German. At 
the University of Prague, where until 1882 all the work was in 
German, now the graduates do not know German well, and the 
Bohemian part of the university is more than twice as large as the 
German. The nationalizing process of unifying the people is going 
on in face of the disrupting force of eleven political parties, besides 
the sharp spiritual division into Catholics and anti-Catholics. 

It is unquestionably a disadvantage for a people of seven million 
to cut itself off from the opportunities of the environing German 
culture, science, and commerce, but even those who see it best 
deliberately assume the cost in their struggle for the freedom of 
the spirit. When we remember that the prestige is on the side 
of the German, we see in this movement the same indifference 
to personal success that characterizes the socialist. 

Socialism is strong in Bohemia. The party has nineteen news- 
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papers including three dailies; 1,500 locals with 130,000 members; 
and at the last election 400,000 votes were cast. But they were 
Socialists in part as a revolt against the government and the church. 
When they get to America most of them do not remain with the 
party. In Bohemia and in some other countries there are already 
two Socialist parties, Nationalists and Internationalists, with the 
Nationalists increasing the more rapidly. 

The most striking form of national spirit in America is expressed 
by the Bohemians in their organized propaganda for free thought. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the Bohemians are nominal Catholics on 
their arrival, but at least two-thirds of those in America are militant 
freethinkers. Their attitude toward religion, especially toward 
the Catholic church, is similar to that of the Socialists, but this 
makes no bond of union between them. Bohemian freethinking 
is a story in itself, and it obviously is too general to have a real philo- 
sophical basis in the minds of a large portion of its adherents. It 
is rather an expression of the historical hatred for Catholic Austria, 
just as Polish Catholicism is an opposition to orthodox Russia and 
Protestant Russia, and Irish Catholicism to Protestant England. 
As the sight of a Russian church makes a Pole pious, so the sight 
of any church makes a Bohemian a freethinker. In the city of 
Chicago there are more than twenty-seven thousand people who 
make quarterly payments for the support of schools on Saturday 
and Sunday to teach the Bohemian language and free thought. 

Not only is Nationalism a controlling force in the social 
institutions of our immigrants in America, but they all have 
organizations for the raising of money to promote the cause in the 
mother-countries. 

A more comprehensive and fundamental expression of this 
movement than has been described is the rapidly developing pan- 
Slavic feeling. In 1912 there was an international Slavic gymnastic 
meet in Prague. More than twenty thousand persons took part, 
and at one time eleven thousand men speaking several different 
languages including the soon-to-be enemies, Bulgarians and Servians, 
were doing calisthenics exercises together. With the exception of 
the Poles, who would not come because the Russians were invited, 
there were representatives from all the Slavic divisions: Slovaks, 
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Slovenes, Serbs, Servians, Croatians, Bulgarians, Montenegrins, 
Ruthenians, Moravians, Bohemians, and Russians. The keynote 
of every speech was “Slavie! Slavie!” and when it was uttered the 
crowds would go wild. 

There were a quarter of a million visitors in the city and illus- 
trated reports of the exhibition went to the ends of the Slavic 
world. A few weeks afterward I saw some of them pasted on 
the wall of a peasant’s factory in the back districts of Moscow. 
But the German papers completely ignored the whole thing, and 
no self-respecting German could attend the meet. The streets 
were everywhere decorated with flags, but never did one see the 
Austrian flag. People of conservative judgment stated that the 
meet indicated a great growth of pan-Slavic feeling as compared 
with five years before. 

At the outbreak of the recent hostilities in the Balkan States 
it was feared that there might be a general European war, but 
especially between Austria and Russia, and Austria and Servia. 
The latter seemed very imminent at one time. We were given to 
understand that the modern high level of diplomacy held the war 
off. It was generally admitted that the great Socialist meeting in 
Switzerland, held to protest against making the workingmen of 
one country fight the workingmen of other countries, was influential 
in preventing hostilities. 

There was interesting news that was not being published from 
Vienna which also had an influence. It did not seem possible that 
Austria with two-thirds of its population Slavic could make war on 
Servia. Inquiry disclosed that when the Bohemians were being 
entrained from their garrisons for mobilization on the Servian 
border, they sang the pan-Slavic hymn, “Hej Slovene!” sung by all 
the Slavic nations, but forbidden to be sung by Austrian soldiers 
in service. This is an enthusiastic and powerful hymn full of 
encouragement to the Slavs, telling them that their language shall 
never perish, nor shall they, “even though the number of Germans 
equal the number of souls in hell.” There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that if Austria had forced these men to go against Servia 
at that time, Austria would have been disrupted. More than 
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70,000 Austrian Slavs disappeared when they were called for their 
military service. 

The diplomats knew this feeling and now the Gennan Empire is 
struggling under an unparalleled war tax which the chancellor 
openly stated was being raised from fear of what might happen 
as the result of this rapidly growing pan-Slavic feeling. Pan- 
Germanism is growing to keep pace with its antagonists. The 
military future of Europe must reckon with all this, just as it must 
reckon with the international brotherhood idea of Socialism. When 
a war does come which raises a conflict between these motives, we 
may expect that the emotion of Nationalism will overthrow the 
rationality of Socialism. In other words, there is a definite obstacle 
to Socialism which cannot be put aside until the spirit of national 
individuality shall have had an opportunity to free itself from the 
coercion which has attempted to crush it. The time cannot be 
far off when the rulers of the world will realize that the way to vital- 
ize it is to try to kill it. When the group no longer feels any 
restraint on itself as a group, then the free development of the idea 
of brotherhood stands a good chance of encircling the earth; but 
in the meantime, the human soul in its common life will fight to 
extinction to be assured of its own common identity. 

Julius Lippert, quoted in the American Journal of Sociology^ 
September, 1913, said: 

All the experiences which I gathered in my most diversified political activi- 
ties tended to confirm my conviction that the first and indispensable precon- 
dition of the material and spiritual prosperity of two national stocks, located 
in the same country under such circumstances as those which existed in 
Bohemia, must be a fixed legal norm for their status, and their freedom of 
movement. How strict or liberal should be the terms of this law is a matter 
of secondary importance. Whenever we Germans have neglected to secure 
such a norm we have committed a political blunder injurious to both parties. 
It is no longer practical politics to demand the subordination of one of the 
national groups to the other. 

Socialism is horizontal, aiming to unite all those of common 
economic interests in the common cause, that none may have unfair 
advantage over another. Nationalism, on the other hand, is per- 
pendicular; forgetting class lines, it makes common cause of the 
symbols of unity, whether they be blood, language, or tradition. 
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It is an evidence of the subtle fact that one’s individualism is not 
revealed in an isolated being, and that the nearest and dearest 
thing to the heart of man is the social group in which he identifies 
his spiritual reality. And since one’s personality is more the work 
of the group than of himself, the loyalty which expresses itself in 
national feeling is a more powerful control than Socialism. As 
was stated above. Socialism is economic, Nationalism sentimental. 
The central philosophical principle of Socialism is economic deter- 
minism which Nationalism sets at naught by flying into the face 
of economic advantage. Both movements are conspicuously un- 
selfish, and the devotion to them is distinctly religious in its char- 
acter. Both thrive within the same people, but sooner or later 
come into conflict. Both thrive best where there is the most oppo- 
sition to them. In America neither has been comparable to the 
European developments. Nationalism persists among our immi- 
grants until they discover that we make no effort to curb it, and 
dies in the third generation. The widespread growth of National- 
ism is illustrated further in the following: 

Poland was never particularly conspicuous in art, literature, 
or government, but something over a hundred years ago it was a 
free country. Now, Germany, Austria, and Russia have divided 
it, and, completely ignoring sociological laws, are trying to absorb 
it. Never was there such another deliberate attempt on a large 
scale to wipe out national individuality, but if there was ever a 
case of imperial indigestion, Poland is causing three chronic attacks. 
Bismarck’s policy of forbidding the Polish language, and forcing 
German in its place; and Russia’s similar policy with Russian 
have made the preservation of the language a religion, and martyr- 
dom for it a glorification. At the present time there is little doubt 
that Poland is best organized for the propaganda of Nationalism. 
Socialism has considerable strength, and in Warsaw where a Social- 
ist paper may not be published, they are smuggled from Cracow 
regularly. The strong hold of the Catholic church upon the Poles 
makes it hard for Socialism to gain headway, and greatly compli- 
cates the situation. The Poles think that their love for the church 
is piety. They are really good Catholics because their religion is 
Poland, and Catholicism is a Polish protest against orthodox Russia 
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and Protestant Prussia. I was interested in observing, when walk- 
ing with a Polish gentleman, whose education is such that he would 
have been a weak Catholic in any other country, that after passing 
a Russian church his zeal in crossing himself at the next Catholic 
church would be increased. Every sign of Russia or Germany 
says to the Pole, ‘‘Be a devout Catholic.’’ In fact, any particular 
religious form is never so strong as the spirit of Nationalism to 
which it may often serve merely as a symbol. As one listens to 
the bated breath and sees the uplifted eye of the Pole when the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland is mentioned, one needs no interpreter 
to tell where the heart is. The obsession of the Poles is to find 
ingenious methods for thwarting the plans of the various controlling 
governments. Progress as a plan has no interest. Their backward 
look becomes more intense every day, so that psychologically with 
them, if not temporarily, the day of ultimate international social 
co-operation is farther off the nearer we come to it. 

In the midst of Poland is the Lithuanian movement. Several 
centuries ago a prince and princess of these two countries married, 
and the government and culture became Polish. There was no 
Lithuanian literature or education. The language was preserved 
by the peasants as was the case among the Finns, Hungarians, and 
many other peoples. Poles and Germans were the landholders, 
and the Lithuanians almost altogether laborers or serfs. Within 
the last decade the Lithuanian consciousness has burst into a con- 
flagration. A man fully Polish in culture and associations, but pos- 
sessing some Lithuanian blood, will become Lithuanian in spirit. 
He is learning the language from the peasants, and chooses them for 
associates rather than the cultured Pole with whom he associated 
ten years ago. After the revolution of 1905 the privilege was 
granted the students in the gymnasia to adopt the Russian, Polish, 
or Lithuanian language for part of their instruction, where previ- 
ously only Russian had been allowed. In a gymnasium in Vilna, 
where there had been in one class thirty who had spoken Polish, 
only three chose Lithuanian. Now out of the same number at 
least twenty will take Lithuanian, and the change is an indication 
of the growth of the movement throughout the people. I have 
had two students who speak Polish as a mother-tongue, and Lithu- 
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anian with relative difficulty. One is half Polish in blood, and has 
learned to read Lithuanian since coming to America. When in the 
gymnasium in 1905 he chose Polish as his language, but his younger 
brother now in the gymnasium speaks nothing but Lithuanian when 
possible, though his mother does not know the language, and his 
father very slightly. A still older brother, a successful attorney in 
St. Petersburg, is now studying the language and feels fully Lithu- 
anian. One of the students, when he came to America three years 
ago, allied himself with Lithuanians, although there are practically 
none of his class here and the Poles would have welcomed him 
gladly. Although an aristocrat in training, he feels closer to the 
Lithuanian peasant than to the Pole of his own social position with 
whom he has associated all his life. We see in this case — that of 
my other student is similar — that national consciousness has broken 
down class lines exactly as Socialism seeks to do, but entirely 
within the nation, and thus raises a barrier to one of the main 
purposes of Socialism. The wall is thus raised between people of 
the same class across the borders. 

Finland is similar to Lithuania in being subject to a subject 
people of Russia. For six and a half centuries the Finns were ruled 
by Sweden, but in 1890 the country became subject to Russia, 
since which time the efforts at Russification have been continuous. 
The population is approximately 85 per cent Finnish, 12 per cent 
Swedish, 3 per cent Russian. The culture has been continuously 
Swedish. At the University of Helsingfors, where twenty-five 
years ago all the work was done in Swedish, now the larger portion 
is in Finnish, and the Finnish spirit is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Seven and a half centuries of Swedish culture with no Finnish edu- 
cation has had no effect except to stimulate the growth of Finnish 
national feeling. The two peoples live amicably together. The 
Swedes and a few Russians conduct most of the business and have 
the social standing. Both Finns and Swedes are Lutheran, the 
services in the official church alternating between the two languages. 
Finland is very democratic — equal suffrage has prevailed for several 
years. Socialism has been very strong among them. In Chicago 
they have the largest proportional membership in the party of any 
foreigners. But in Finland the Socialist vote is beginning to 
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diminish, apparently because this other struggle for freedom cannot 
be attained through Socialism. The children in the schools must 
study Swedish, Finnish, and Russian. The government is increas- 
ingly Russian, but there are absolutely no signs of assimilation. 
Helsingfors and other Finnish cities look more like Detroit and 
Washington than like St. Petersburg, though Russia has been work- 
ing a full century on them. 

As has been suggested, both Lithuanian and Finn are revolting 
against the culture authority of Pole and Swede rather than the 
political or economic authority of Russia. This is because in both 
cases the nationalizing people feel that their individuality is more 
endangered by the spiritual than by the material power. A union 
between the working classes of Poles and Lithuanians, Finns and 
Swedes must overcome a much greater resistance today than would 
have been necessary ten years ago. In Chicago the Lithuanian 
Nationalists and Socialists are divided into two nearly equal camps, 
and practically all the people belong to one or the other. National- 
ists regularly resist Americanization. They do not want their 
young men to go to American colleges lest they come under too 
much American influence. 

Sweden and Norway have already made a new alignment. Here 
were two countries with similar people, language, tradition, and 
geography, but Norway felt a restraint on her individuality, and in 
1905, there was peaceable disunion. In America one can hardly 
commit a more serious offense than to confuse a Swede and a Nor- 
wegian. These two countries are very democratic and both cast 
a large Socialist vote, but a Swede is a Swede, and a Norwegian is 
a Norwegian before he is class-conscious across the border. The 
Norwegians have revived and modified the language which was 
spoken by the people before Norway was conquered by the Danes, 
and in the coming year a formal popular movement is to be launched 
to make it the language of the people instead of the one which has 
been used for centuries. In America the Scandinavians have made 
no effort until recently to teach their children the language of the 
fatherland. Now many schools have been established for teaching 
the language, and in Sweden, as in Bohemia, many towns have 
museums with collections representing the peculiar local history; 
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and costumes that had yielded to the common European dress are 
now being worn on gala occasions. 

Human nature is the same in all peoples. It is, nevertheless, 
a remarkable fact that this movement should occur so contempo- 
raneously among such diverse peoples in such various degrees of 
civilization, but it is unquestionably a world-movement. Japan, 
India, and Egypt are teeming with it. Korea, after being satisfied 
with Chinese literature for centuries, now that Japan is exercising 
authority over her is religiously developing her own language and 
literature. In Hungary, Slovak hates Magyar, and both hate the 
Germans. In France, where Syndicalism, the most unpatriotic 
and radical form of class-consciousness, calls for class war, in the 
last three or four years the spirit of Nationalism has risen to a level 
never before realized in its history. 

In any particular nation there seem to be peculiar reasons justi- 
fying and promoting its development, but they are the occasion 
rather than the cause. There can be nothing mystical about it, 
but the rapidity of communication must have enabled a suggestion 
to find ready fields. Thus Ireland in the fifties was a stimulus to 
Bohemia, though the history of Bohemia seems to contain quite 
enough stimulus of its own. 

Ireland has been the best-known expression of Nationalism 
because of the recurrence and continuance of the home rule dis- 
cussion. The present conflict between the home-rulers and the 
people of Ulster who are opposing them is due to the fact that the 
question is nationalistic rather than geographical. The Scotch- 
Irish of the north are not only Protestants, but feel their relation- 
ship to England, and home rule for Ireland will mean foreign rule 
for them. For all the noise of their struggle, the Irish have made 
far less success than many of the others, for Gaelic has succumbed 
to English. 

As we become more familiar with the soul of our newer immi- 
grants we shall hear stories about home rule that will make the 
activities of the Irish seem relatively unimportant. 

Canada is coming into a national feeling. The reciprocity 
treaty with the United States was rejected as soon as the import 
of Champ Clark’s annexation speech was understood, and the 
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government of Canada was forced into a complete change, while 
Canada's self-consciousness has increased beyond all expectation. 

Every sane person realizes that interference with the affairs 
of Mexico would arouse a Nationalism which would make ineffec- 
tive any ideas we might try to impose upon the coimtry. Domina- 
tion by superior force is no longer accepted as a matter of course, and 
this is a new fact in the world's development. 

From these examples of intense feeling it becomes clear why 
representatives of the subject-nations of Austria should visit the 
director of census, and Congress, to demand that they be counted 
by mother-tongue rather than by country of birth. There is far 
less community of feeling between Bohemian, Magyar, and German 
in Austria, than between England, France, and Germany, and from 
the point of view of assimilation in this country, the latter group 
might much better be grouped as one than the former. 

Whether Nationalism be rational or irrational, it is a fact. The 
political science of the nations of the earth must be revised in the 
face of it, and in America our practical treatment of our alien peoples 
needs to take cognizance of the fact that human nature expresses 
itself more strongly in the struggle for sentiment than in the struggle 
for bread. But when full freedom for the development of group- 
consciousness shall have been attained, the fearsome elements of 
the antithetical movements of Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy 
will have disappeared. 

In America the popular idea prevails that it is our business to 
assimilate our aliens by making them over according to some 
fixed standard. The only true prophet seems to be crass American- 
ism. This is a pathetic and impractical mistake. The nationali- 
ties have as definite cultures as individuals. Why should our 
Bohemian children be made into Americans by singing ‘‘Land 
where our Fathers died," when their fathers died in just as noble a 
fight for freedom in the Hussite wars ? At least they ought also 
to sing their own national song. Our problem is to make our immi- 
grants co-operating members of our civilization, and we cannot do 
this by repressing the peculiar social impulses each group brings 
with it. Probably there is no other nationality in which the com- 
mon use of the language persists so long as with the Bohemians. 
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Often the third generation use nothing else in the family circle. 
Since so many of them have passed beyond any religious influence, 
I think there can be no better method of moral control and assimila- 
tion into American life, than offering the Bohemian language in the 
elementary schools. They would thus develop a respect for their 
language and a respect for the ideals which have actuated their 
national heroes. We need have no fear that they will not learn 
English. Our problem is not at present at all parallel to that of 
Europe. With us Nationalism is an emotional force that can be 
used to control the second generation, whereas if we attempt to 
suppress it we shall be laying up for ourselves increasing trouble. 


DISCUSSION 

Robert E. Park, University of Chicago 

The paper just read (Mr. Miller’s) among other things seems to empha- 
size the fact that sentiment is still a force in the affairs of the world. I do not 
think that anyone can study the history of the nationalistic movement in 
Europe without coming to understand that self-respect, for example, is just as 
vital an interest, just as important to the progress and welfare of peoples, as 
meat and drink or any other practical and material motives. 

To the cosmopolitan spectator who views the scene from the outside, the 
struggle of these little racial groups to maintain each its own miserable existence 
seems not only futile and irrational, but like a revolt against manifest destiny. 

It is hard for us to see what sense there is in the attempts that are now being 
made to revive forgotten forms of speech and raise a barbarous dialect to the 
dignity of a literary language. Particularly is this true as the effect and aim 
of these revivals seem to be to shut up the sources of learning and culture to 
peoples to whom they were previously open. 

I think, however, that a closer study of these movements will reveal in 
every case that, behind all that seems wild and irrational in these movements, 
there are motives and interests which are at least intelligible. To begin with, 
I believe that in every instance it will be found that these movements have 
grown out of the efforts of a depressed or subjugated people to regain their 
lost prestige or to maintain their self-respect in the presence of hostile criticism, 
discrimination, and prejudice. 

I want to emphasize particularly this, namely, that while these national- 
istic movements in their actual manifestation are more or less irrational, the 
expression of blind impulses, rather than the fulfilments of rational interests, 
they are none the less vital to the people engaged in them. They are, in fact, 
for the particular people concerned, a matter of life and death. I do not 
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believe, in short, that it is possible for a subject people to rise in the face of 
prejudice, discrimination, and a hostile public opinion, except through the 
medium of forces and sentiments which are produced in just this sort of a 
struggle, of latent energies released in the creation of this type of social group , 

I might add that, if there is anything in just what I have said, it seems to 
open a whole new field for investigation and study, and one that is clearly not 
within the range of economics nor possible of description and explanation in 
economic concepts. 

John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota 

I do not pretend to be an expert on Indian matters, but some familiarity 
with Indian conditions arising from visitation on several reservations and from 
special investigations of primitive secret societies made in the field among the 
Dakotas has given me an interest and a slight insight into some phases of Indian 
life. It is a rather amazing fact that men who represent scientific and histori- 
cal bodies in the study of our Indians so infrequently manifest any interest in 
their welfare. For them the Indian is a being who is to serve as a scientific 
curio and an object of investigation. The popular estimate of the Indian 
is that he is an utterly worthless being and that any method of quick extermina- 
tion that is not too brutal may very well be adopted. If this estimate is 
questioned, one is met by a superior smile and the remark, “I guess you do 
not know the Indian.^^ The case of the relapsed’^ Indian is cited as ample 
proof that the Indian is a completely inferior creature in every way. It is 
assumed that he represents all Indians and that he demonstrates that the 
culture of civilization cannot be assimilated and that what does get lodged is 
not permanent. Yet in reality a relapse on the part of a primitive man who 
has been educated in an institution outside of his group and sent back to the 
latter to live is exactly what a sociologically trained person would expect. 
For nothing is better attested than the mastering power exercised upon the 
individual by the downpuU of a surrounding group whose culture is of a 
more backward type. Our frontiersmen who hailed from the East were 
strongly influenced by the customs of the Indians with whom they came in 
contact. Even within our own society a person educated away from home 
who settles down in a home community that represents a lower grade of 
culture gradually responds to the influence of the more backward ideals and 
standards. Reformed convicts who are thrown among old criminal associates 
soon return to their anti-social activities. 

What I have said is appropriate to the discussion of the assimilation of 
the Indian. It is suitable to suggest the background for the conduct of the 
social agency which is bound to have the largest part in his assimilation. The 
hope of the assimilation of the Indian, culturally, is dependent on the slow 
method of inculcating into his mind our civilization by means of infra-group 
and local methods of education. The method of education which we have used 
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upon the Indian has not been suitable to accomplish its purpose because it 
has been in terms of the white man’s standards and environment. It has not 
been put into the terms of the Indian’s group-life and needs, and consequently 
has stood outside his real life. So long as we take the young away from their 
homes and infect them with an educational skin disease we are living in the 
educational dark ages. But if schools were established in their midst, adjusted 
to what they know, made responsive to their tribal standards, articulated with 
their family and vocational activities, and supported by teachers and helpers 
who would minister in the direction of building up ideals and practices in 
domestic and agricultural work, I have little doubt that they would respond 
by moving in the direction of our civilization with surprising vigor. But 
this is too little done in our own “civilized” school system. Perhaps the 
millennium will have come or the Indians have disappeared by way of physical 
assimilation ere we are ready to apply it to our wards. 


H. A. Miller, Olivet College 

The practical application of this study is that we must deal with our 
various immigrants by understanding their point of view and their prejudices. 
Thus in dealing with the Bohemians it must be remembered that they have 
a decided antipathy for the church. When Wayman was seeking a political 
office in Illinois he spoke before a Bohemian organization and said that there 
are three important institutions, the home, the church, and the state. One of 
the Bohemian daily papers devoted its space to making fun of the speech 
suggesting that a man was a fool to think that the church was an important 
institution. 

When President Taft was seeking the second nomination he accepted the 
invitation of a Bohemian Catholic society to speak in their hall. If he had 
known as much as I do about the Bohemians, he would have known that that 
was an unwise political act, for the majority of the people are Freethinkers. He 
won the Catholics but aroused the enmity of the Freethinking majority and lost 
many votes. A couple of years ago I was invited by a Bohemian Protestant 
to speak on Comenius, the famous Bohemian educator. The meeting was held 
in a Presbyterian church. Although I knew the editors of the Freethinking 
and Socialist papers personally, they would not mention the lecture in their 
papers because it was in a church. When I was asked to repeat it in a public- 
school auditorium both papers announced it, and the audience was at least 
twice as large. 

With such an attitude on the part of a group it is no wonder that Sunday- 
school people discover that Bohemian children must be dealt with by more 
rational methods than other nationalities, and it is a waste of energy to send 
the ordinary missionaries among them. 

The Scandinavians have their group experiences also. In a normal school 
not a thousand miles from here the Norwegians were given charge of the 
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assembly exercises on May 15, the national holiday. One of the Norwegian 
teachers was attached to an American girl who, with one other, refused to 
stand when the Norwegian national hymn was sung, saying in justification that 
“ they ought to give up those things and be Americans.” The Norwegian was 
greatly hurt by this feeling, and expressed almost a loathing for the country and 
a decided change of feeling for the girl. Nationalism among the Scandinavians 
in America is expressing itself by a great increase in the attention to teaching 
the language to the children. A few years ago there was not any interest in it, 
and now it is very common. 

F. A. McKenzie, Ohio State University 

I am glad that President Small called attention to the fact that there 
were other university men besides myself interested in Indian affairs. It 
is true, but we will all agree that there is no large number of such men who 
are concerning themselves about the pressing problems affecting the existence 
and welfare of the Indian at the present time and for the future. If anyone 
could clearly show that the sociologists of the country were in positive agree- 
ment upon any or all of the points of my morning thesis, it would be a factor of 
power in the determination of the national attitude and the national policy. 
We ought individually, if not collectively, to make our position clear. I should 
appreciate it if the sociologists would honor me by giving me their opinions on 
these points I agree with the suggestion from the floor that the mis- 

sionaries should do more, and that they should help the Indians, not only by 
preaching, but by bringing the Indians into a fuller share in the whole range of 

our industrial and social life The query that pleases me most this 

morning is “What can we do ?” I reply by saying that there are pamphlets 
on the table in the rear of the room which answer that query. You can urge 
Congress to a famable consideration of pending Indian legislation, and you 
can support the higher aims of the Society of American Indians by associating 
yourself with that organization and by standing firmly for those principles which 
are essential if the native race is to survive and really live. 



RACIAL ASSIMILATION IN SECONDARY GROUPS' 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 

ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 

I 

The race problem has sometimes been described as a problem in 
assimilation. It is not always clear, however, what assimilation 
means. Historically the word has had two distinct significations. 
According to earlier usage it meant “to compare” or “to make 
like.” According to later usage it signifies “to take up and 
incorporate.” 

There is a process that goes on in society by which individuals 
spontaneously acquire one another’s language, characteristic atti- 
tudes, habits, and modes of behavior. There is also a process by 
which individuals and groups of individuals are taken over and 
incorporated into larger groups. Both processes have been con- 
cerned in the formation of modern nationalities. The modem 
Italian, Frenchman, and German is a composite of the broken frag- 
ments of several different racial groups. Interbreeding has broken 
up the ancient stocks, and interaction and imitation have created 
new national types which exhibit definite uniformities in language, 
manners, and formal behavior. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the creation of a national 
type is the specific function of assimilation and that national soli- 
darity is based upon national homogeneity and “like-mindedness.” 
The extent and importance of the kind of homogeneity that 
individuals of the same nationality exhibit have been greatly 
exaggerated. Neither interbreeding nor interaction has created, 
in what the French term “nationals,” a more than superficial like- 
ness or like-mindedness. Racial differences have, to be sure, dis- 
appeared or been obscured, but individual differences remain. 
Individual differences, again, have been intensified by education, 

^ The distinction between primary and secondary groups used in this paper is that 
made by Charles H. Cooley. 
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personal competition, and the division of labor, until individual 
members of cosmopolitan groups probably represent greater 
variations in disposition, temperament, and mental capacity than 
those which distinguished the more homogeneous races and peoples 
of an earlier civilization/ 

What then, precisely, is the nature of the homogeneity which 
characterizes cosmopolitan groups ? 

The growth of modern states exhibits the progressive merging 
of smaller, mutually exclusive, into larger and more inclusive social 
groups. This result has been achieved in various ways, but it has 
usually been followed, or accompanied, by a more or less complete 
adoption, by the members of the smaller groups, of the language, 
technique, and mores of the larger and more inclusive ones. The 
immigrant readily takes over the language, manners, the social 
ritual, and outward forms of his adopted coimtry. In America it 
has become proverbial that a Pole, Lithuanian, or Norwegian 
cannot be distinguished, in the second generation, from an American 
born of native parents. 

There is no reason to assume that this assimilation of alien 
groups to native standards has modified to any great extent funda- 
mental racial characteristics. It has, however, erased the external 
signs which formerly distinguished the members of one race from 
those of another. 

On the other hand, the breaking up of the isolation of smaller 
groups has had the effect of emancipating the individual man, 
giving him room and freedom for the expansion and development 
of his individual aptitudes. 

What one actually finds in cosmopolitan groups, then, is a 
superficial uniformity, a homogeneity in manners and fashion, 
associated with relatively profound differences in individual opin- 
ions, sentiments, and beliefs. This is just the reverse of what one 
meets among primitive peoples, where diversity in external forms, 
as between different groups, is accompanied with a monotonous 
sameness in the mental attitudes of individuals. There is a 
striking similarity in the sentiments and mental attitudes of peasant 
peoples in all parts of the world, although the external differences 

* F. Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore^ quoted by W. I. Thomas, in Source 
Book for Social Origins , p. 155. 
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are often great. In the Black Forest, in Baden, Germany, almost 
every valley shows a different style of costume, a different type of 
architecture, although in each separate valley every house is like 
every other and the costume, as well as the religion, is for every 
member of each separate community absolutely after the same 
pattern. On the other hand, a German, Russian, or Negro peasant 
of the southern states, different as each is in some respects, are all 
very much alike in certain habitual attitudes and sentiments. 

What, then, is the r61e of homogeneity and like-mindedness, 
such as we find them to be, in cosmopolitan states ? 

So far as it makes each individual look like every other — ^no 
matter how different under the skin — homogeneity mobilizes the 
individual man. It removes the social taboo, permits the individual 
to move into strange groups, and thus facilitates new and adven- 
turous contacts. In obliterating the external signs, which in second- 
ary groups seem to be tlie sole basis of caste and class distinctions, 
it realizes, for the individual, the principle of laissez-faire, laissez- 
oiler. Its ultimate economic effect is to substitute personal for 
racial competition, and to give free play to forces that tend to 
relegate every individual, irrespective of race or status, to the 
position he or she is best fitted to fill. 

As a matter of fact, the ease and rapidity with which aliens, 
under existing conditions in the United States, have been able to 
assimilate themselves to the customs and manners of American life 
have enabled this country to swallow and digest every sort of 
normal human difference, except the purely external ones, like the 
color of the skin. 

It is probably true, also, that like-mindedness of the kind that 
expresses itself in national types, contributes, indirectly, by 
facilitating the intermingling of the different elements of the popu- 
lation, to the national solidarity. This is due to the fact that the 
solidarity of modern states depends less on the homogeneity of 
population than, as James Bryce has suggested, upon the thorough- 
going mixture of heterogeneous elements.^ Like-mindedness, so far 

* ‘‘Racial differences and animosities, which have played a large part in threaten- 
ing the unity of States, are usually dangerous when unfriendly races occupy different 
parts of the country. If they live intermixed, in tolerably equal numbers, and if in 
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as that term signifies a standard grade of intelligence, contributes 
little or nothing to national solidarity. Likeness is, after all, a 
purely formal concept which of itself cannot hold anything together. 

In the last analysis social solidarity is based on sentiment and 
habit. It is the sentiment of loyalty and the habit of what Sumner 
calls ^'concurrent action,’’ that gives substance and insures \inity to 
the state, as to every other type of social group. This sentiment of 
loyalty has its basis in a modus vivendi, a working relation and 
mutual understanding, of the members of the group. Social 
institutions are not foimded in similarities any more than they are 
founded in differences, but in relations, and in the mutual inter- 
dependence of parts. When these relations have the sanction of 
custom and are fixed in individual habit, so that the activities of the 
group are running smoothly, personal attitudes and sentiments, 
which are the only forms in which individual minds collide and 
clash with one another, easily accommodate themselves to the 
existing situation. 

It may, perhaps, be said that loyalty itself is a form of like- 
mindedness, or that it is dependent in some way upon the 
like-mindedness of the individuals whom it binds together. This, 
however, cannot be true, for there is no greater loyalty than that 
which binds the dog to his master, and this is a sentiment which 
that faithful animal usually extends to other members of the house- 
hold to which he belongs, A dog without a master is a dangerous 
animal, but the dog that has been domesticated is a member of 
society. He is not, of course, a citizen, although he is not entirely 
without rights. But he has got into some sort of practical working 
relations with the group to which he belongs. 

It is this practical working arrangement, into which individuals 
with widely different mental capacities enter as co-ordinate parts, 
that gives the corporate character to social groups and insures their 
solidarity. 

addition they are not of different religions, and speak the same tongue, the antagonism 

will disappear in a generation or two and especially by intermarriage But in 

one set of cases no fusion is possible; and this set of cases forms the despair of states- 
men. It presents a problem which no constitution can solve. It is the juxtaposition 
on the same soil of races of different color.” — James Bryce, Sttidies in History and 
Juris prudence^ pp. 245-46. 
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It is the process of assimilation by which groups of individuals, 
originally indifferent or perhaps hostile, achieve this corporate 
character, rather than the process by which they acquire a formal 
like-mindedness, with which this paper is mainly concerned. 

The difficulty with the conception of assimilation which one 
ordinarily meets in discussions of the race problem, is that it is 
based on observations confined to individualistic groups where the 
characteristic relations are indirect and secondary. It takes no 
account of the kind of assimilation that takes place in primary 
groups where relations are direct and personal — in the tribe, for 
example, and in the family. 

Thus Charles Francis Adams, referring to the race problem in 
an address at Richmond, Va., in November, 1908, said: 

The American system, as we know, was founded on the assumed basis of a 
common humanity, that is, absence of absolutely fundamental racial charac- 
teristics was accepted as an established truth. Those of all races were wel- 
comed to our shores. They came, aliens; they and their descendants would 
become citizens first, natives afterward. It was a process first of assimilation 
and then of absorption. On this all depended. There could be no permanent 
divisional lines. That theory is now plainly broken down. We are confronted 
by the obvious fact, as imdeniable as it is hard, that the African will only 
partially assimilate and that he cannot be absorbed. He remains an alien 
element in the body politic. A foreign substance, he can neither be assimilated 
nor thrown out. 

More recently an editorial in the Outlook, discussing the Japanese 
situation in California, made this statement: 

The hundred millions of people now inhabiting the United States must be 
a united people, not merely a collection of groups of different peoples, different 
in racial cultures and ideals, agreeing to live together in peace and amity. 
These hundred millions must have common ideals, common aims, a common 
custom, a common culture, a common language, and common characteristics 
if the nation is to endure.* 

All this is quite true and interesting, but it does not clearly 
recognize the fact that the chief obstacle to the assimilation of the 
Negro and the Oriental are not mental but physical traits. It is 
not because the Negro and the Japanese are so differently con- 
stituted that they do not assimilate. If they were given an oppor- 

* Outlook, August 2, 1913. 
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tunity the Japanese are quite as capable as the Italians, the 
Armenians, or the Slavs of acquiring our culture, and sharing our 
national ideals. The trouble is not with the Japanese mind but 
with the Japanese skin. The Jap is not the right color. 

The fact that the Japanese bears in his features a distinctive 
racial hallmark, that he wears, so to speak, a racial uniform, 
classifies him. He cannot become a mere individual, indistinguish- 
able in the cosmopolitan mass of the population, as is true, for 
example, of the Irish and, to a lesser extent, of some of the other 
immigrant races. The Japanese, like the Negro, is condemned to 
remain among us an abstraction, a S3mibol, and a symbol not 
merely of his own race, but of the Orient and of that vague, ill- 
defined menace we sometimes refer to as the ‘^yellow peril.’^ This 
not only determines, to a very large extent, the attitude of the 
white world toward the yellow man, but it determines the attitude 
of the yellow man toward the white. It puts between the races 
the invisible but very real gulf of self-consciousness. 

There is another consideration. Peoples we know intimately 
we respect and esteem. In our casual contact with aliens, however, 
it is the offensive rather than the pleasing traits that impress us. 
These impressions accumulate and reinforce natural prejudices. 
Where races are distinguished by certain external marks these 
furnish a permanent physical substratum upon which and around 
which the irritations and animosities, incidental to all human inter- 
course, tend to accumulate ?ind so gain strength and volume. 

II 

Assimilation, as the word is here used, brings with it a certain 
borrowed significance which it carried over from physiology where 
it is employed to describe the process of nutrition. By a process 
of nutrition, somewhat similar to the physiological one, we may 
conceive alien peoples to be incorporated with, and made part of, 
the community or state. Ordinarily assimilation goes on silently 
and unconsciously, and only forces itself into popular conscience 
when there is some interruption or disturbance of the process. 

At the outset it may be said, then, that assimilation rarely 
becomes a problem except in secondary groups. Admission to the 
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primary group, that is to say, the group in which relationships are 
direct and personal, as, for example, in the family and in the tribe, 
makes assimilation comparatively easy, and almost inevitable. 

The most striking illustration of this is the fact of domestic 
slavery. Slavery has been, historically, the usual method by which 
peoples have been incorporated into alien groups. When a member 
of an alien race is adopted into the family as a servant, or as a slave, 
and particularly when that status is made hereditary, as it was in 
the case of the Negro after his importation to America, assimilation 
followed rapidly and as a matter of course. 

It is difficult to conceive two races farther removed from each 
other in temperament and tradition than the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Negro, and yet the Negro in the southern states, particularly where 
he was adopted into the household as a family serv^ant, learned in a 
comparatively short time the manners and customs of his master^s 
family. He very soon possessed himseK of so much of the language, 
religion, and the technique of the civilization of his master as, in 
his station, he was fitted or permitted to acquire. Eventually, 
also, Negro slaves transferred their allegiance to the state, of which 
they were only indirectly members, or at least to their masters’ 
families, with whom they felt themselves in most things one in 
sentiment and interest. 

The assimilation of the Negro field hand, where the contact of 
the slave with his master and his master’s family was less intimate, 
was naturally less complete. On the large plantations, where an 
overseer stood between the master and the majority of his slaves, 
and especially on the Sea Island plantations off the coast of South 
Carolina, where the master and his family were likely to be merely 
winter visitors, this distance between master and slave was greatly 
increased. The consequence is that the Negroes in these regions are 
less touched today by the white man’s influence and civilization 
than elsewhere in the southern states. The size of the plantation, 
the density of the slave population, and the extent and character of 
the isolation in which the master and his slave lived are factors to 
be reckoned with in estimating the influence which the plantation 
exerted on the Negro. In Virginia the average slave population 
on the plantation has been estimated at about ten. On the Sea 
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Islands and farther south it was thirty; and in Jamaica it was two 
hundred/ 

As might be expected there were class distinctions among the 
slaves as among the whites, and these class distinctions were more 
rigidly enforced on the large plantations than on the smaller ones. 
In Jamaica, for example, it was customary to employ the mulattoes 
in the lighter and the more desirable occupations about the master’s 
house. The mulattoes in that part of the coimtry, more definitely 
than was true in the United States, constituted a separate caste 
midway between the white man and black. Under these conditions 
the assimilation of the masses of the Negro people took place more 
slowly and less completely in Jamaica than in the United States. 

In Virginia and the border states, and in what was known as 
the Back Country, where the plantations were smaller and the 
relation of the races more intimate, slaves gained relatively more of 
the white man’s civilization. The kindly relations of master and 
slave in Virginia are indicated by the number of free Negroes in 
that state. In i860 one Negro in every eight was free and in one 
county in the Tidewater Region, the county of Nansemond, there 
were 2,473 Negroes and only 581 slaves. The differences in the 
Negro population which existed before the Civil War are still clearly 
marked today. They are so clearly marked, in fact, that an out- 
line of the areas in which the different types of plantation existed 
before the War would furnish the basis for a map showing distinct 
cultural levels in the Negro population in the South today. 

The first Negroes were imported into the United States in 1619. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 900,000 
slaves in the United States. By i860 that munber had increased 
to nearly 4,000,000. At that time, it is safe to say, the great mass 
of the Negroes were no longer, in any true sense, an alien people. 
They were, of course, not citizens. They lived in the smaller world 
of the particular plantation to which they belonged. It might, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that they were less assimilated 
than domesticated. 

In this respect, however, the situation of the Negro was not 

* Documentary History of American and Industrial Society ^ Vol. I, “Plantation and 
Frontier”: Introduction, pp. 80-81. 
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different from that of the Russian peasant, at least as late as i860. 
The Russian noble and the Russian peasant were likely to be of the 
same ethnic stock, but mentally they were probably not much 
more alike than the Negro slave and his master. The noble and 
the peasant did not intermarry. The peasant lived in the little 
world of the mir or commune. He had his own customs and tra- 
ditions. His life and thought moved in a smaller orbit and he knew 
nothing about the larger world which belonged exclusively to the 
noble. The relations between the serf and the proprietor of the 
estate to which he was attached were, perhaps, less familiar and less 
frank than those which existed between the Negro slave and his 
master. The attitude of the serf in the presence of the noble was 
more abject. Still, one could hardly say that the Russian peasant 
had not been assimilated, at least in the sense in which it has been 
decided to use that term in this paper. 

A right understanding of conditions in the South before the War 
will make clear that the southern plantation was founded in the 
different temperaments, habits, and sentiments of the white man 
and the black. The discipline of the plantation put its own impress 
upon, and largely formed the character of, both races. In the life 
of the plantation white and black were different but complementary, 
the one bred to the r61e of a slave and the other to that of master. 
This, of course, takes no account of the poor white man who was 
also formed by slavery, but rather as a by-product. 

Where the conditions of slavery brought the two races, as it 
frequently did, into close and intimate contact, there grew up a 
mutual sympathy and understanding which frequently withstood 
not only the shock of the Civil War, but the political agitation and 
chicane which followed it in the southern states. 

Speaking of the difference between the North and the South in 
its attitude toward the Negro, Booker T. Washington says: ‘Tt is 
the individual touch which holds the races together in the South, 
and it is this individual touch which is lacking to a large degree in 
the North.’’ 

No doubt kindly relations between individual members of the 
two races do exist in the South to an extent not known in the North. 
As a rule, it will be found that these kindly relations had their 
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origin in slavery. The men who have given the tone to political 
discussion in southern states in recent years are men who did not 
own slaves. The men from the mountain districts of the South, 
whose sentiments found expression in a great antislavery document, 
like Hinton Helper’s Impending Crisis, hated slavery with an inten- 
sity that was only equaled by their hatred for the Negro. It is the 
raucus note of the Hill Billy and the Red Neck that one hears in the 
public utterances of men like Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, and 
Governor Blease, of South Carolina. 

Ill 

The Civil War weakened but did not fully destroy the modus 
vivendi which slavery had established between the slave and his 
master. With emancipation the authority which had formerly 
been exercised by the master was transferred to the state, and 
Washington, D.C., began to assume in the mind of the freedman 
the position that formerly had been occupied by the “big house” 
on the plantation. The masses of the Negro people still main- 
tained their habit of dependence, however, and after the first con- 
fusion of the change had passed, life went on, for most of them, 
much as it had before the War. As one old farmer explained, the 
only difference he could see was that in slavery he “was working 
for old Marster and now he was working for himself.” 

There was one difference between slavery and freedom, never- 
theless, which was very real to the freedman. And this was the 
liberty to move. To move from one plantation to another in case 
he was discontented was one of the ways in which a freedman was 
able to realize his freedom and to make sure that he possessed it. 
This liberty to move meant a good deal more to the plantation 
Negro than one not acquainted with the situation in the South is 
likely to understand. 

If there had been an abundance of labor in the South; if the 
situation had been such that the Negro laborer was seeking the 
opportunity to work, or such that the Negro tenant farmers were 
competing for the opportunity to get a place on the land, as is 
so frequently the case in Europe, the situation would have been 
fimdamentally different from what it actually was. But the South 
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was, and is today, what Nieboer called a country of ‘^open,’’ in 
contradistinction to a country of ‘‘closed’’ resources. In other 
words there is more land in the South than there is labor to till it. 
Land owners are driven to competing for laborers and tenants to 
work their plantations. 

Owing to his ignorance of business matters and to a long- 
established habit of submission the Negro after emancipation was 
placed at a great disadvantage in his dealings with the white man. 
His right to move from one plantation to another became, therefore, 
the Negro tenant’s method of enforcing consideration from the 
planter. He might not dispute the planter’s accounts, because he 
was not capable of doing so, and it was unprofitable to attempt it, 
but if he felt aggrieved he could move. 

This was the significance of the exodus in some of the southern 
states which took place about 1879, when 40,000 people left the 
plantations in the Black Belts of Louisiana and Mississippi and went 
to Kansas. The masses of the colored people were dissatisfied 
with the treatment they were receiving from the planters and made 
up their minds to move to “a free country,” as they described it. 
At the same time it was the attempt of the planter to bind the Negro 
tenant who was in debt to him, to his place on the plantation, that 
gave rise to the system of peonage that still exists in a mitigated 
form in the South today. 

When the Negro moved off the plantation upon which he was 
reared he severed the personal relations which bound him to his 
master’s people. It was just at this point that the two races began 
to lose touch with each other. From this time on the relations of 
the black man and white, which in slavery had been direct and 
personal, became every year, as the old associations were broken, 
more and more indirect and secondary. There lingers still the dis- 
position on the part of the white man to treat every Negro famil- 
iarly, and the disposition on the part of every Negro to treat every 
white man respectfully. But these are habits which are gradually 
disappearing. The breaking down of the instincts and habits of 
servitude, and the acquisition, by the masses of the Negro people, 
of the instincts and habits of freedom have proceeded slowly but 
steadily. The reason the change seems to have gone on more 
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rapidly in some cases than others is explained by the fact that at the 
time of emancipation lo per cent of the Negroes in the United 
States were already free, and others, those who had worked in 
trades, many of whom had hired their own time from their masters, 
had become more or less adapted to the competitive conditions of 
free society. 

One of the effects of the mobilization of the Negro has been to 
bring him into closer and more intimate contact with his own people. 
Common interests have drawn the blacks together, and caste senti- 
ment has kept the black and white apart. The segregation of the 
races, which began as a spontaneous movement on the part of both, 
has been fostered by the policy of the dominant race. The agitation 
of the Reconstruction Period made the division between the races 
in politics absolute. Segregation and separation in other matters 
have gone on steadily ever since. The Negro at the present time 
has separate churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, Y.M.C.A. asso- 
ciations, and even separate towns. There are, perhaps, a half- 
dozen communities in the United States, every inhabitant of which 
is a Negro. Most of these so-called Negro towns are suburban 
villages; two of them, at any rate, are the centers of a considerable 
Negro farming population. In general if may be said that where 
the Negro schools, churches, and Y.M.C.A. associations are not 
separate they do not exist. 

It is hard to estimate the ultimate effect of this isolation of the 
black man. One of the most important effects has been to estab- 
lish a common interest among all the different colors and classes of 
the race. This sense of solidarity has grown up gradually with the 
organization of the Negro people. It is stronger in the South, 
where segregation is more complete, than it is in the North where, 
twenty years ago, it would have been safe to say it did not exist. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, within the larger world of the white man, 
a smaller world, the world of the black man, is silently taking form 
and shape. 

Every advance in education and intelligence puts the Negro in 
possession of the technique of communication and organization of 
the white man, and so contributes to the extension and consolida- 
tion of the Negro world within the white. 
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The motive for this increasing solidarity is furnished by the 
increasing pressure, or perhaps I should say, by the increasing sen- 
sibility of Negroes to the pressure and the prejudice without. The 
sentiment of racial loyalty, which is a comparatively recent mani- 
festation of the growing self-consciousness of the race, must be 
regarded as a response and “accommodation"’ to changing internal 
and external relations of the race. The sentiment which Negroes 
are beginning to call “race pride” does not exist to the same extent 
in the North as in the South, but an increasing disposition to 
enforce racial distinctions in the North, as in the South, is bringing 
it into existence. 

One or two incidents in this connection are significant. A few 
years ago a man who is the head of the largest Negro publishing 
business in this coimtry sent to Germany and had a number of 
Negro dolls manufactured according to specifications of his own. 
At the time this company was started Negro children were in the 
habit of playing with white dolls. There were already Negro dolls 
on the market, but they were for white children and represented 
the white man’s conception of the Negro and not the Negro’s ideal 
of himself. The new Negro doll was a mulatto with regular 
features slightly modified in favor of the conventional Negro type. 
It was a neat, prim, well-dressed, well-behaved, self-respecting doll. 
Later on, as I understand, there were other dolls, equally tidy and 
respectable in appearance, but in darker shades with Negro features 
a little more pronounced. The man who designed these dolls was 
perfectly clear in regard to the significance of the substitution that 
he was making. He said that he thought it was a good thing to let 
Negro girls become accustomed to dolls of their own color. He 
thought it important, as long as the races were to be segregated, 
that the dolls, which like other forms of art, are patterns and rep- 
resent ideals, should be segregated also. 

This substitution of the Negro model for the white is a very 
interesting and a very significant fact. It means that the Negro 
has begun to fashion his own ideals and in his own image rather than 
in that of the white man. It is also interesting to know that the 
Negro doll company has been a success and that these dolls are now 
widely sold in every part of the United States. Nothing exhibits 
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more clearly the extent to which the Negro had become assimilated 
in slavery or the extent to which he has broken with the past in 
recent years than this episode of the Negro doll. 

The incident is typical. It is an indication of the nature of 
tendencies and of forces that are stirring in the background of the 
Negro’s mind, although they have not succeeded in forcing them- 
selves, except in special instances, into clear consciousness. 

In this same category must be reckoned the poetry of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, in whom, as William Dean Howells has said, the 
Negro “attained civilization.” Before Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Negro literature had been either apologetic or self-assertive, but 
Dunbar “studied the Negro objectively.” He represented him as 
he found him, not only without apology, but with an affectionate 
understanding and sympathy which one can have only for what is 
one’s own. In Dimbar, Negro literature attained an ethnocentric 
point of view. Through the medium of his verses the ordinary 
shapes and forms of the Negro’s life have taken on the color of his 
affections and sentiments and we see the black man, not as he looks, 
but as he feels and is. 

It is a significant fact that a certain number of educated — or 
rather the so-called educated — Negroes were not at first disposed 
to accept at their full value either Dunbar’s dialect verse or the 
familiar pictures of Negro life which are the symbols in which his 
poetry usually found expression. The explanation sometimes offered 
for the dialect poems was that “they were made to please white 
folk.” The assumption seems to have been that if they had been 
written for Negroes it would have been impossible in his poetry to 
distinguish black people from white. This was a sentiment which 
was never shared by the masses of the people, who, upon the 
occasions when Dunbar recited to them, were fairly bowled over 
with amusement and delight because of the authenticity of the 
portraits he offered them. At the present time Dunbar is so far 
accepted as to have hundreds of imitators. 

Literature and art have played a similar and perhaps more 
important role in the racial struggles of Europe than of America. 
One reason seems to be that racial conflicts, as they occur in second- 
ary groups, are primarily sentimental and secondarily economic. 
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Literature and art, when they are employed to give expression to 
racial sentiment and form to racial ideals, serve, along with other 
agencies, to mobilize the group and put the masses en rapport with 
their leaders and with each other. In such case art and literature 
are like silent drummers which summon into action the latent 
instincts and energies of the race. 

These struggles, I might add, in which a submerged people seek 
to rise and make for themselves a place in a world occupied by 
superior and privileged races, are not less vital or less important 
because they are bloodless. They serve to stimulate ambitions 
and inspire ideals which years, perhaps, of subjection and subordi- 
nation have suppressed. In fact, it seems as if it were through 
conflicts of this kind, rather than through war, that the minor 
peoples were destined to gain the moral concentration and discipline 
that fit them to share, on anything like equal terms, in the conscious 
life of the civilized world. 


IV 

The progress of race adjustment in the southern states since the 
emancipation has, on the whole, nm parallel with the nationalist 
movement in Europe. The so-called ‘^nationalities^’ are, for the 
most part, Slavic peoples, fragments of the great Slavic race, that 
have attained national self-consciousness as a result of their struggle 
for freedom and air against their German conquerors. It is a 
significant fact that the nationalist movement, as well as the 
“nationalities” that it has brought into existence, had its rise in 
that twilight zone, upon the eastern border of Germany and the 
western border of Russia, and is part of the century-long conflict, 
partly racial, partly cultural, of which this meeting-place of the 
East and West has been the scene. 

Until the beginning of the last century the European peasant, 
like the Negro slave, bound as he was to the soil, lived in the little 
world of direct and personal relations, under what we may call a 
domestic regime. It was military necessity that first turned the 
attention of statesmen like Frederick the Great of Prussia to the 
welfare of the peasant. It was the overthrow of Prussia by 
Napoleon in 1807 brought about his final emancipation in that 
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country. In recent years it has been the international struggle for 
economic efficiency which has contributed most to mobilize the 
peasant and laboring classes in Europe. 

As the peasant slowly emerged from serfdom he found himself a 
member of a depressed class, without education, political privileges, 
or capital. It was the struggle of this class for wider opportunity 
and better conditions of life that made most of the history of the 
previous century. Among the peoples in the racial borderland the 
effect of this struggle has been, on the whole, to substitute for a 
horizontal organization of society — *in which the upper strata, that 
is to say the wealthy or privileged class, was mainly of one race and 
the poorer and subject class was mainly of another — a vertical 
organization in which all classes of each racial group were united 
under the title of their respective nationalities. Thus organized, 
the nationalities represent, on the one hand, intractable minorities 
engaged in a ruthless partisan struggle for political privilege or 
economic advantage and, on the other, they represent cultural 
groups, each struggling to maintain a sentiment of loyalty to the 
distinctive traditions, language, and institutions of the race they 
represent. 

This sketch of the racial situation in Europe is, of course, the 
barest abstraction and should not be accepted realistically. It is 
intended merely as an indication of similarities, in the broader out- 
lines, of the motives that have produced nationalities in Europe and 
are making the Negro in America, as Booker Washington says, ‘^a 
nation within a nation.” 

It may be said that there is one profound difference between 
the Negro and the European nationalities, namely, that the Negro 
has had his separateness and consequent race consciousness thrust 
upon him, because of his exclusion and forcible isolation from white 
society. The Slavic nationalities, on the contrary, have segregated 
themselves in order to escape assimilation and escape racial extinc- 
tion in the larger cosmopolitan states. 

The difference is, however, not so great as it seems. With the 
exception of the Poles, nationalistic sentiment may be said hardly 
to have existed fifty years ago. Forty years ago when German 
was the language of the educated classes, educated Bohemians 
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were a little ashamed to speak their own language in public. Now 
nationalist sentiment is so strong that, where the Czech nationality 
has gained control, it has sought to wipe out every vestige of the 
German language. It has changed the names of streets, buildings, 
and public places. In the city of Prag, for example, all that 
formerly held German associations now fairly reeks with the senti- 
ment of Bohemian nationality. 

On the other hand, the masses of the Polish people cherished 
very little nationalist sentiment until after the Franco-Prussian 
War. The fact is that nationalist sentiment among the Slavs, like 
racial sentiment among the Negroes, has sprung up as the result of 
a struggle against privilege and discrimination based upon racial 
distinctions. The movement is not so far advanced among 
Negroes; sentiment is not so intense, and for several reasons prob- 
ably never will be. One reason is that Negroes, in their struggle for 
equal opportunities, have the democratic sentiment of the country 
on their side. 

From what has been said it seems fair to draw one conclusion, 
namely: under conditions of secondary contact, that is to say, con- 
ditions of individual liberty and individual competition, charac- 
teristic of modern civilization, depressed racial groups tend to 
assume the form of nationalities. A nationality, in this narrower 
sense, may be defined as the racial group which has attained self- 
consciousness, no matter whether it has at the same time gained 
political independence or not. 

In societies organized along horizontal lines the disposition of 
individuals in the lower strata is to seek their models in the strata 
above them. Loyalty attaches to individuals, particularly to the 
upper classes, who furnish, in their persons and in their lives, the 
models for the masses of the people below them. Long after the 
nobility has lost every other social function connected with its voca- 
tion the ideals of the nobility have survived in our conception of the 
gentleman, genteel manners and bearing — ^gentility. 

The sentiment of the Negro slave was, in a certain sense, not 
merely loyalty to his master, but to the white race. Negroes of the 
older generations speak very frequently, with a sense of proprietor- 
ship, of “our white folks.” This sentiment was not always con- 
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fined to the ignorant masses. An educated colored man once 
explained to me “that we colored people always want our white 
folks to be superior.” He was shocked when I showed no particular 
enthusiasm for that form of sentiment. 

The fundamental significance of the nationalist movement must 
be sought in the effort of subject races, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, to substitute, for those supplied them by 
aliens, models based on their own racial individuality and embody- 
ing sentiments and ideals which spring naturally out of their 
own lives. 

After a race has achieved in this way its moral independence, 
assimilation, in the sense of copying, will still continue. Nations 
and races borrow from those whom they fear as well as from those 
whom they admire. Materials taken over in this way, however, 
are inevitably stamped with the individuality of the nationalities 
that appropriate them. These materials will contribute to the 
dignity, to the prestige, and to the solidarity of the nationality 
which borrows them, but they will no longer inspire loyalty to the 
race from which they are borrowed. A race which has attained 
the character of a nationality may still retain its loyalty to the state 
of which it is a part, but only in so far as that state incorporates, 
as an integral part of its organization, the practical interests, the 
aspirations and ideals of that nationality. 

The aim of the contending nationalities in Austria-Hungary at 
the present time seems to be a federation, like that of Switzerland, 
based upon the autonomy of the different races composing the 
empire.' In the South, similarly, the races seem to be tending in 
the direction of a bi-racial organization of society, in which the 
Negro is gradually gaining a limited autonomy. What the ulti- 
mate outcome of this movement may be it is not safe to predict. 

* Aurel C. Popovici, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Gross-Oestreich, Politische Studien 
zur Losung der nationakn Fragen u, staatsrechtlicJien Krisen in Oestreichj Leipzig, 1906. 
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There is a stage of social organization where solidarity of senti- 
ment and action are more essential to the welfare of the group than 
ideas. This principle holds in the kinship group of primitive times, 
in the peasant house-community, and has its more absolute expres- 
sion in animal colonies and gregarious groups. 

Now these are the laws of the Jungle, 
and many and mighty are they; 

But the head and the hoof of the Law 
and the haunch and the hump is — Obey! 

The principle of primary or face-to-face relations, which Pro- 
fessor Cooley has made so useful to all of us, is one on which a 
society may best preserve its life so long as it can preserve a degree 
of isolation. Moreover, it is a type of relationship which, with its 
more immediate contacts, its loves and hates, its gossip and hos- 
pitality, its costumes, vanities, and self-sacrifices, lies nearer to the 
primal instincts and contains consequently more sentiment and 
warmth than is secured through the more abstract relations of the 
secondary group. In Southeastern and Slavic Europe I was more 
than once struck by the tex:dency of the individual of the higher 
cultural group to drop back into the lower. I am told that there 
is no case on record of a Magyarized Rumanian, but in Transylvania 
I met case after case of Rumanized Magyars. I remember par- 
ticularly one village where an old Magyar woman, who spoke 
Rumanian very badly, insisted with vehemence, almost with tears, 
that she was a Rumanian, while the villagers winked and laughed. 
The Rumanian of this region stands only just above the Gipsy. 
Another striking fact in this eastern and southeastern fringe of 
Europe is that the lower cultural groups are, at least temporarily, 
pushing back those of the higher cultural levels. The Pole of Posen 
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is pushing back the Prussian, the Ruthenian is pushing back the 
Pole in Galicia, the Lithuanian is beginning to make headway 
against the Pole also at another point, and the Italian in Austria 
is pushing back the German. Naturally the isolated individual 
tends to be absorbed by the larger group, and the question of the 
expansion of the populations of the lower cultural levels is largely 
a matter of the birth rate and of the standard of living, but the 
question of the solidarity of sentiment in the more primary group 
and the force of this sentiment when organized toward certain ends, 
and inflamed through leadership, is an important factor in the 
struggle for nationality in Eastern Europe, and one which we must 
consider in connection with racial assimilation in general. 

Now, I believe we all recognize that there are no races in Europe, 
properly speaking. There are only language-groups. But these 
groups have certain marks, of language, religion, custom, and senti- 
ments, and feel themselves as races; and they struggle as bitterly 
for the preservation of these marks as if they were true races. 

I think it is clear also that the smaller alien language-group, 
incorporated against its will in the larger state, behaves essentially 
as a primary group. That the state also behaves somewhat as a 
primary group in this connection is true, but the state is neverthe- 
less a secondary organization acting through legislation and bu- 
reaucracy in its efforts to coerce the sentiments of the alien group 
and to assimilate it. 

Among these efforts to assimilate an incorporated group, I have 
found those of Prussia in connection with the Poles of its eastern 
provinces perhaps the most interesting, because the policy was 
formulated by the man who formed the German Empire, and has 
been carried on with resourcefulness, system, and ferocity, and 
because, on the other hand, it discloses in a more complete way than 
I have found elsewhere the varieties of reaction which the coerced 
group may develop under this external pressure. 

It is estimated by the German that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury 100,000 Germans in the eastern provinces of Prussia were 
Polonized, that is, they adopted the language, religion, and senti- 
ments of the Poles. During this time the Poles were making no 
systematic effort in this direction. It seems to me that the main 
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force in operation was the attractive qualities of the Poles — and 
their more intimate, personal, face-to-face relations. 

On the other hand it seems that the Polish population was at 
one time on the road to Germanization. In the period of serfdom 
the peasant had been so mercilessly exploited that he acquired a pro- 
found suspicion of the upper classes, and this remains a prominent 
trait in his character today. It has been hard to convince a peas- 
ant that anybody will do anything for him or for his community in a 
disinterested way. A leading Galician economist, himself peasant- 
born, informed me that when he returned to his native village and 
interested himself in its sanitation the peasants speculated on what 
he was going to get out of it for himself. But in the back of the 
peasant’s head there lingered a tradition that he fared badly 
because the emperor was deceived by the nobility and did not 
know how the peasant was treated. And under the German gov- 
ernment he began to be loyal (for Germany understands how to 
care for her people) and for a long time — ^until after the war with 
France — she treated the Poles without discrimination — protected 
them and let them alone. And they in turn began to be patriotic, 
to speak German and drink beer, and to be proud of the Prussian 
uniform. A Polish nobleman has recently admitted that if you 
should put a Prussian Pole into a press, German culture would pour 
in streams from every opening and pore in his body. Prussian 
Poles are much sought in Russian Poland and Galicia as agricul- 
tural overseers, but they become homesick and long for the time 
when they may end their banishment and return to Posen. And 
the aristocractic Poles were coming even more under German 
influence and imconsciously imitating German institutions and 
speech. I do not know how far this process of assimilation would 
have progressed, for there was arising a noticeable nationalistic 
movement — a movement dating back to the thirties. 

At any rate, so long as the peasant felt that the government 
was friendly to him he paid little attention to agitators. But in 
1873 was attacked by the government. At this point Bismarck 
took a hand and decided to force the process of Germanization. 
He said he was not afraid of the Polish man, but of the Polish 
woman. She produced so many children. He undertook the task 
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with apparent confidence, but he was profoundly deceived in his 
judgment of the peasant. He said that the peasant who had shed 
his blood so generously for Germany was at heart a true German. 
The fact is, the peasant had been gradually losing sight of the fact 
that he was a Pole and the policy of Bismarck restored to him that 
consciousness. 

It was a saying in Germany that the Prussian schoolmaster had 
won the battle of Sadowa, and it was Bismarck’s policy to use the 
same schoolmaster in the Germanization of Posen. The German 
language was substituted for the Polish in the schools, and German 
teachers, preferably without a knowledge of Polish, were introduced 
into the schools. Now speech is one of the signs by which a people 
recognizes itself, and fear of the effacement of the signs of self- 
consciousness is somewhat like the fear of death. And this efface- 
ment of speech implied also the effacement of religion, for in the 
mind of the peasant speech and religion were identified. Ask a 
Pole his nationality and he will not improbably reply: Catholic.” 
He felt also, and the priest taught, that the good Lord did not 
understand German. At this point the peasant knew that the 
government was his enemy. He had heard it before from the 
priest and the nobility, but he did not believe it. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Prussian government 
at this point raised a devil which it has not been able to lay. This 
action, indeed, marked the beginning of what is now known as the 
Polish Peasant Republic in Posen. The direct consequences of 
this school policy were riots and school strikes. At Wreschen a 
number of women who entered a schoolhouse and rescued their 
children from a teacher were tried for violation of domicile and 
sentenced to two, three, and five years’ imprisonment. In 1906 
there followed a systematically organized school strike involving 
about 150,000 children. The children at the instigation of their 
parents, the priests, and the press, refused to answer in German. 
It seems that the behavior of the school officials was on the whole 
patient. But the strike had the effect of developing in the Polish 
children a hatred of the Germans. Indeed, this was probably the 
main object of the organizers of the strike. It may be that the 
Poles had planned precisely this, and expected no further results. 
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The next important move of the Prussian government was the 
establishment of a colonization commission, with the object of 
purchasing Polish land and settling it with German peasants. 
This commission has been in operation for 27 years, has expended 
about $140,000,000 in the purchase of land, and the result is that 
the Poles have more land than they had at the beginning. 

The next important move was a law prohibiting the construc- 
tion of any buildings without a permit. This virtually meant that 
the Poles could not build on land newly acquired, nor build further 
on land already possessed; not even old buildings could be repaired 
nor chimneys renewed. It may be said at once that the Poles have 
almost completely nullified the force of this law by buying large 
estates and parceling them. The peasants then live in the manorial 
house, in the carriage house, the stable, the barns, the tenant houses, 
and by packing themselves in like sardines they have found that 
they save money. 

And finally, in 1907 the government passed the expropriation 
act authorizing the legal seizure of any land which the colonization 
commission desired but could not purchase. This meant Polish 
land, and the action was forced by the fact that the Poles had 
developed so perfect a morale that practically no land was offered 
to the commission by Poles. This action aroused intense indigna- 
tion, and was condemned by many Germans, notably by Professor 
Delbriick, who took the ground that a modern state could not 
resort to such methods and remain a modern state. It was thought 
and hoped by many members of the government voting for this 
measure that it would never be enforced — that it was to be used 
as a threat — -but in 1912 the government began to carry out the 
policy of expropriation. 

These are the main steps taken by the Prussian government in 
its experiment with the assimilation of the Poles, and the Poles 
claim that the government is making war on 4,000,000 of its people. 

Before outlining the results of this policy I wish to point out 
that the peasant has been the main factor in the struggle on the 
Polish side. He was aroused (i) by the Prussian state, (2) by a 
small middle class of agitators and patriots, (3) by the press, (4) by 
the clergy, (5) by Polish business men, who developed in him an 
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immense land hunger and ministered to it. It is noticeable also 
that the nobility and revolutionary agitators made no headway and 
secured no effective organization until the national consciousness 
of the peasant had been aroused. Indeed, I have the impression 
that, generally speaking, the nobility and the priest were, so to 
speak, shamed into co-operation with this aroused consciousness 
of the peasant. 

Coming then to the types of organization which the Poles have 
developed in their struggle with the Prussian, the Marcinkowski 
Association deserves, perhaps, the first mention, because it is the 
one important and successful organization antedating the period of 
Bismarck. Marcinkowski was a physician who after the revolution 
of 1831 had retired to Paris. But about 1836 a report reached him 
that the poor people in Posen were complaining of his absence, and 
he returned. In 1840 he formed a society for the education of 
Polish youth. His immediate purpose was the formation of a 
middle class. This society, with its central organization in the city 
of Posen, has about forty branch associations and gives what we 
call fellowships to about six himdred Polish young men who are 
studying in high schools and universities. Wherever these stipen- 
diaries are located not only their studies but their habits are closely 
watched and reported on by resident Poles. They are also expected 
to pay back in course of time the money advanced to them, and to 
make in addition contributions to the funds of the society. An 
annual list of old stipendiaries making repayments and contribu- 
tions, with the amounts, is published and commented on. Here, 
indeed, as everywhere, the Poles make use of comment and criti- 
cism very freely. If, for instance, the branch association in Gnesen 
has been very active and that in Mowglino apathetic, the one is 
commended and the other rebuked in the annual report. Further- 
more, the central association receives all funds collected by the 
branches, but returns to the branches the amount sent in, with an 
addition from the funds of the central association. But in this 
redistribution each branch is treated according to the zeal it has 
shown. For instance, in one year the district of Scrimm sent in 
about M. 1,500 and received back M. 5,000, while the district 
of Znin sent in about M. 400 and received back only M. 500. 
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Marcinkowski was also very successful in his insistence on what he 
called the ‘'moral principle,” that the nobility and well-to-do Poles 
who chose not to live in Posen were not released from their obliga- 
tion to contribute to the Polish cause, but that they were rather 
under the greater obligation to do so — a sort of penalizing of the 
non-residents for their absence. This society is also the beneficiary 
of the courts of honor to which I may barely allude. The Poles 
are a litigious people, an attitude growing perhaps out of their 
previous communal system and the troubles arising from the 
periodical distribution of land. At any rate, going to law may be 
regarded as their national sport. From the adjudication of these 
cases the Prussian government was profiting in the way of fines, and 
the Poles have understood how to form an organization to which 
litigants voluntarily submit their grievances and to which they pay 
their fines. These fines are turned over to the Marcinkowski 
Association. The association has also been more instrumental than 
any other organization, with the exception perhaps of the press, in 
drawing the priests into the nationalistic movement. As early as 
1841 the archbishop of Posen and Gnesen addressed a circular letter 
to the clergy of his diocese in which he said: “I urge the priests 
and chaplains and lay it upon them particularly forthwith to 
co-operate with this society, which will be a blessing to mankind, 
and appropriately to assist its noble and useful purpose.” From 
the American standpoint the association is not rich. Its capital 
is about M. 1,400,000, and about half of its expenses are defrayed 
from the interest on its capital. Associated with the Marcinkowski 
Association are four other associations: (i) the West Prussian Edu- 
cational Association, (2) the Association for Girl Students, (3) the 
Association for Girl Students of West Prussia, and (4) the Public 
Library Association. 

In 1873 Maximilian Jackowski began to organize the peasants 
into associations, and in the first year founded ii such associations; 
in 1880 he had personally founded 120 associations; at present 
there are more than 300 associations. During his life Jackowski 
traveled, wrote, and spoke imceasingly. His two main objects were 
the improvement of the economic condition of the peasant and the 
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preservation of the national spirit through a national organization. 
This organization was to be based on the peasant. 

The peasant associations, each under a president, are divided 
into 26 districts, each under a vice-patron, and all are united in a 
central association under a patron. The monthly meetings of the 
associations are devoted to a discussion of matters of agriculture, 
though they serve also to foster the feeling of nationality. The 
annual district meetings under the vice-patrons bring out 350 mem- 
bers, and the annual general assembly of the associations in Posen 
has an attendance of about 1,000. And as the same date of meeting 
is selected by the Polish Association of Large Land Owners, Trades 
Unions and other societies, the meeting in Posen in the middle of 
March assumes the aspect of a national demonstration. Neverthe- 
less politics and sentiment are strenuously disallowed in the meet- 
ings of the associations. This is not only essential to the existence 
of the associations under the Prussian government, but is regarded 
as intrinsically important. For the Poles thoroughly realize that 
their success and the realization of their emotional aims lie in busi- 
ness enterprise. They were at one time the most emotional people 
in the world, or bore that reputation — ^indeed the Pole has been 
called the Slavus saltans — but there is a legend that a deputation 
of Poles asked the historian Thierry in Paris what was a good pro- 
gram, and he said: ^'Get rich.” And they have since followed that 
policy. It is by no means true that they have lost their senti- 
ment; it is the force behind all, but they carry it in a different 
compartment. 

The peasant associations have an official paper, the Poradnik 
Gospodarski (^‘Agricultural Messenger”) which is perfectly adapted 
to the peasant’s needs, and, I may say, to his psychology. The 
paper is indeed dull reading to the outsider, with its description of 
drainage, soils, manures, etc.; but we must remember that the 
peasant has an affection for the soil greater than that for all else; 
the soil is a part of his being. In the greatest of the novels based 
on the Slavic peasant, Reymont’s (“Peasants”), an old peasant 
who had received an injury to his head in a fight over some timber, 
and who had lain in a comatose condition for months, rises from 
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his bed one night and walks out over his land, and in the morning 
he is found dead in the fields. He had fallen face foremost, and 
the earth stopped his mouth and was clasped tightly in both of his 
hands. By an appropriate automatism he had in death embraced 
and kissed what was supremely dear to him. A people so disposed 
responds eagerly to suggestions about the soil. Formerly Pol- 
nische Wirtschaft was a synonym among the Germans for all that 
was sluttish. Now it is amusingly inappropriate as applied to 
Polish agriculture in Posen. 

If the primary group is distinguished by face-to-face and senti- 
mental relations I think it is correct to say that the land of the 
peasant was included in his group. And this land sentiment is the 
most important factor in the failure up to date of the plans of the 
colonization commission. It was not, indeed, the plan of the com- 
mission to buy peasant land, but to buy large Polish estates and 
partition them among German settlers. This plan worked very 
well for some years, because a sufficient morale was not immedi- 
ately developed among the landed Poles to prevent the sale of some 
estates. But at the very beginning something occurred which the 
commission had not counted on — namely the German large land 
owners in West Prussia were much more eager to sell than the Poles. 
When it became known that the government was spending about 
M. 40,000,000 annually for land, there was a stampede of German 
owners to get in on the money. It was in vain that the commission 
pointed out that it did not wish German land, only Polish. The 
German land-owner protested that he was obliged to sell, and that 
if the government did not purchase he would be compelled, in order 
to avoid ruin, to sell to Polish speculators. In fact, the commis- 
sion was compelled to buy German land. As late as 1903 the com- 
mission bought from German owners land for about M. 40,000,000; 
in 1904 for M. 30,000,000; and in 1905 for M. 35,000,000. On the 
other hand the amount of land offered by Polish owners was always 
small in comparison with that of German owners, and at present 
practically no Polish land is offered. For instance, in 1903, 210,000 
hectares of German land were offered to the commission, as against 
35,000 hectares of Polish land; in 1904, 200,000 hectares, as 
against 20,000; and in 1905 the Germans offered 135,000 hectares, 
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and the Poles offered almost none. In this connection land specu- 
lation became rife and the price of land has doubled. Polish specu- 
lators began to purchase large Polish estates and parcel them out 
to Polish peasants, and to take over and parcel in the same way 
German estates refused by the colonization commission. They 
also began to outbid the government for German land, and to 
organize parceling banks and other associations to enable the 
Polish peasant to acquire land. It is here that the land-hunger of 
the Polish peasant became an important factor. On the Polish 
side the most daring and inventive land speculator was a certain 
Martin Biedermann. Among his inventions, two are most notable. 
The first is known as the ‘‘Biedermann clause.’’ A German estate 
owner offered his estate to the commission. If this was declined 
he went to Biedermann and sold him the estate, with the reserva- 
tion that he might have the privilege of withdrawing from the trans- 
action within a month. The deed drawn with Biedermann’s firm, 
say for M. 500,000, contained the following paragraph: “But if a 
third party [the colonization commission] enters into the trans- 
action before [a given date] said party shall pay M. 30,000 more. 
But this sum shall be divided equally between the firm of Drweski 
& Langner [Biedermann’s firm] and the estate owner X.” At this 
point the commission might yield and buy the estate, in which case 
Biedermann’s firm had a profit of M. 1 5,000. Otherwise the estate 
was parceled among Polish peasants. In the second place, Bieder- 
mann understood how to make out of land-buying a patriotic sport 
for rich Poles. The Pole is socially ambitious and lives very much 
for the approbation of his circle. Many of the attractive careers 
are closed to him; he has no place in the army, the government, or 
the university. If, then, a young man comes into an estate of some 
millions, and presently a large estate comes onto the market, it is 
suggested to him that it would be a fine thing to outbid the govern- 
ment and secure this for the Poles. He will have to pay dear, 
perhaps very dear, for his whistle, but to have his name on every 
Polish tongue and to be mentioned in many of the 600 newspapers 
and periodicals in the three parts of Poland is worth the M. 50,000 
which he pays in excess of its value. 

The heart of the peasant has been won to the Polish cause quite 
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as much through a system of small parceling banks as through the 
peasant associations. The peasant is usually in debt. Under the 
Polish custom the oldest son usually takes over the estate from the 
father and pensions him, and assumes the obligation of paying to 
the yoimger children the worth of their portions. On a small farm 
there may be ten or fifteen mortgages outstanding. Formerly, at 
any rate, this was so, and the mortgages were in the hands of money- 
lenders, some of whom would welcome an opportunity to foreclose. 
So the peasant led an unhappy and harassed life. The Catholic 
clergy under the leadership of Wawrzyniak, a truly remarkable 
man, whom the Poles called the ‘‘King of Action,” have been 
active in the organization of the parceling banks. At present, when 
a peasant is in difficulties, he speaks to his priest or to an officer of 
the local bank. His affairs are looked into, the small mortgages 
are taken up, and the bank lends him the necessary money. If the 
peasant is in trouble through bad management, drink, or other 
fault of his own, every influence is brought to bear on him to reform 
him and save his land. If it is necessary to sell a part or the whole 
of it, it at least does not fall into the hands of the Germans. These 
banks also furnish the peasant with the means to acquire new land. 

Another device developed by the Poles in the land struggle may 
be called the “great family council,” and is based on a peculiar 
trait of aristocratic Polish society. The noble Polish families are 
closely related by blood and marriage and show a minute personal 
interest in the private affairs of one another — a sort of friendly 
inquisitiveness which we should regard as offensive, but which 
among themselves is felt to be not only good form but a welcome 
expression of affection. It is in fact family life extended to a 
larger circle. This larger family circle is formally represented by 
a club in the city of Posen called the “Bazar,” and not to be a 
member of this club is not to be in the better Polish world. When 
now it becomes known that a young land-owner is not living prop- 
erly, and that he is in danger of coming to ruin, a friend speaks to 
him and advises him to have a conference with the president of the 
club. This advice is practically mandatory. If he does not follow 
it he will receive a note from the president of the club requesting 
him to call and have a talk. If he ignores this he will be expelled 
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from the club. One of the by-laws of the club is that a member 
may be expelled for unbecoming conduct. If he is dropped from 
his club he is dropped from all the connections in life that mean 
most to him. So he goes. He is then asked how his affairs stand, 
what debts he has — everything. If he lies on this point, he is also 
expelled. He is then informed that a committee will take charge 
of his estate and place him on an annuity until his affairs are 
re-established. The most skilled men in Posen will then administer 
his estate at a nominal charge of say M. 500. He signs an agree- 
ment to this effect. A paid overseer may also be engaged for say 
M. 1,500. In this way the land is not lost to his creditors, above 
all it does not fall into German hands, and the young man may be 
reformed. It will be seen that the occasion presents a very favor- 
able opportunity for conversion. 

In the course of time the press has become the most violent if 
not the most influential force in the struggle for the development of 
Polish national spirit. Every small town has its newspaper, and 
it cannot be denied that some of the newspapers make a business 
of working on the emotions of the people in a way that not even the 
more responsible Polish leaders approve. A few editors in fact 
make it a part of their business to go to jail, and some papers are 
said to keep two editors, one to go to jail when the term of the other 
expires. A Mr.' Kulerski, editor of the Gazeta Grudzionska, pub- 
lished at Graudenz, when sentenced for ‘^exciting to violence,^’ 
writes something like this: ‘‘Dear brothers and fellow-strugglers: 
When these words reach you, I shall be no longer a free man, but 
in prison. Therefore it is my wish to address a few final words to 
you from the threshold of the prison. My sentence has excited 
great joy among the Pole-baiters, but the incident may be made to 
recoil on their heads if you will rally to the support of the Gazeta 
Grudzionska: 500 new subscribers for every day of imprisonment! 
That must now be your solution of the matter. If in this way 
15,000 new subscribers are secured, our Polish cause will thereby 
secure a powerful impetus.’’ I must repeat that this “business 
patriotism” has had a wide condemnation, but the Gazeta Grud- 
zionska has a subscription list of 100,000. 

Frequently recurring themes in the more sensational of the 
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newspapers are: Poland must become again an independent power; 
the Poles are neither true nor loyal Prussian subjects; the Prussians 
are unwelcome guests in the Polish land; no loyal Pole will illu- 
minate his house or otherwise participate in any Prussian demon- 
stration, such as the celebration of the emperor^s birthday; the 
suppression of the Polish language is a device for killing the intel- 
ligence of Polish youth, because the mind cannot be developed 
normally in a foreign speech; no true Polish girl will marry a 
German; every true Pole will read the Polish newspapers; the 
German Catholic is the most dangerous and detestable form of 
Prussian. 

Many of the papers have children’s supplements, in which they 
print and answer letters from children, and praise their expressions 
of patriotism. Commenting on the report that a schoolboy had 
said: ‘^William II is only a German king; our Polish king is 
named Ladislaus and is no longer alive,” the paper Praca said: 
“This boy is a proof that nature itself rebels with violence and 
protests against the doctrine that we are or can be true and loyal 
German-speaking Poles.” The development of the boycott of 
German and Jewish shops and manufactures has been a particular 
work of the press, and on this point it has been truly ferocious. 
Some papers have made it a policy to name or give the initials of 
Poles who buy from “Strangers,” or “Hares,” that is Germans, or 
from “Jerusalemites” or “Hook-noses.” “The newly wed Mrs. A., 
a bom Pole, and one who should feel herself particularly identi- 
fied with Poles because she was recently a saleswoman in a Polish 
shop, was seen entering a German shop.” “The Misses B. are 
patronizing the Jews. Is this a proper way to show respect for 
their recently deceased mother?” “And from whom has Mr. 
Anton bought the pretty necktie? It has indeed the national 
colors, but was bought from ‘Strangers.’” “Swoi do swoich” — 
each to his own — that is. Buy only from your own people, has 
become a slogan. “God will punish those who buy from ‘Strangers.’ ” 
Lists of Polish shops are printed, and lists of the “friends of our 
enemies” also. Against those selling land to the Germans the press 
is particularly violent. The following paragraph is from Lech (pub- 
lished in Gnesen), May 4, 1906: “Our community has taken steps, 
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and properly, too, to enrol in a special book the names of those who 
for a Judas penny have sold their land into the hands of the coloni- 
zation commission, and in this book will be indicated also the name 
of the estate and its size, in order that our posterity may know of 
the infamous deeds of these betrayers of their country and at the 
same time of the indignation and contempt expressed by the com- 
munity for the traitors, and may beware of staining its Polish name 
and heart by similar actions. It is only to be regretted that the 
pictures of these vendors are not to be contained in the 'black 
book.’ If we only had their pictures before our eyes and could 
thus impress their features on our memories then we could easily 
know from whose path we should step aside, before whom we 
should spit, and whose hand we should decline to shake; for these 
infamous rascals who have so shamed our dear fatherland deserve 
nothing better.” 

It must be understood that the boycott is very real and that it 
extends to everything "made in Germany.” The organization of 
the peasants has been used in the attempt to exclude all German 
agricultural implements and machinery. There was developed a 
plan to import from England and France everything which could 
not be supplied in Poland. In this respect the boycott has had 
only a limited success, for Polish firms have long-established rela- 
tions with German manufacturers, and buy on long credit, and it 
has been found impossible to break off with them. In some cases 
Polish firms have been driven to an arrangement with German 
manufacturers whereby the latter supply the products, but stamped 
with the name of a Polish firm. But in general the boycott is very 
bitter, and this is especially so since the inauguration of the policy 
of expropriation in the fall of 1912. 

There are some special psychological features which have tended 
to make this a losing fight for the Germans. The old German 
residents of Posen, as we have seen, were only too eager to sell their 
land to the government. It is not pleasant to be surrounded by 
and dependent on Poles. The new settlers also have not been 
altogether happy in their new home. Posen is not an attractive 
cormtry in comparison with the Rhine region from which many of 
the settlers came. It is said that the soldiers of Napoleon exclaimed : 
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voila ce que les Polonais appellent line patrie!’’ But most of 
all, the old residents and the new have felt that they have a power- 
ful patron in the government — that the government must stand by 
them, that what the individual does is not important, that the 
government will live and see to it that they live. School-teachers 
receive extra pay for serving in Posen, and sluggish and boycotted 
German merchants send in an appeal to the Ostmark Verein and 
receive subsidies. This is the weakness of a secondary group. It 
is the principle of making something out of the government which 
we are familiar with among ourselves. 

There has been also a growing feeling of discontent with the 
government policy among the large German land owners who other- 
wise have remained loyal. They have seen themselves gradually 
surrounded by small German settlers who take the place of the 
nobility whose estates have passed into the hands of the commis- 
sion. Their social circle has been broken up and they find them- 
selves isolated. They also feel that German prestige and the 
leadership of the nobility in politics is threatened by the influx of 
settlers, whom they call ‘^the coddled children of the state.’’ So 
in January, 1909, the Association of German Land Owners held a 
session in which a demand was made that the commission pay less 
attention to the settling of peasants and more to the development 
of large and medium-sized estates. ‘‘The peasant,” they said, “is 
indeed politically enfranchised and sits in the community assemblies 
but without the leadership of the large estates and medium-sized 
estates he would be powerless.” This precipitated a counter- 
movement among the German settlers. In March, 1909, 1,000 
German peasants assembled in Gnesen and the settler Reinecke 
spoke on the theme: “Have we a vote or not?” and said: “We 
demand an advisory voice in the managing body of the coloniza- 
tion commission. We demand more part than heretofore in the 
provincial government, and we will guard ourselves against the 
establishment by new settlements of so-called permanent estates 
whose owners might serve as our leaders politically and economi- 
cally. For the peasant is very well fitted to look out for his own 
interests and to choose leaders out of his own number. The Poles 
are our enemies. Against them we will protect ourselves, but 
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against our friends may God protect us.” And shortly afterward 
a German Peasant Association was formed. There is then at pres- 
ent a dangerous split in the German forces in the Ostmark, and the 
Poles have not hesitated to enlarge it. A Pole, Morawski by name, 
issued a very plausible pamphlet, which was taken seriously and 
echoed by a part of the German press, in which he sought to show 
that the nobility, both Polish and German, should combine against 
the rising peasant democracy, and he pointed out that a German 
song was already current in the provinces: 

Michel sagt zu seinem Sohne: 

Hoi’ der Teufel die Barone, 

Ob sie deutsch sind oder Polen, 

Alle soil der Teufel holen. 

Finally, the labor situation at present has an ominous outlook 
for the Germans. Of the laborers on the German estates 8o per 
cent are Poles, and these are now thoroughly saturated with the 
Polish spirit. Lately labor has been organized, and is in a position 
to strike effectively. But between the Association of Polish 
Laborers and the Association of Polish Estate Owners an agree- 
ment has been reached for the arbitration of all differences through 
committees. It is apparent that the Poles are therefore in a posi- 
tion to call a general labor strike on the German estates, and no 
greater calamity can be imagined than a general agrarian strike at 
harvest time. The Poles threatened to call such a strike if the 
Prussians carried out the expropriation policy. Why they did not 
do so I do not know, but I think it is because they did not want to 
disturb business. For, thanks to the land struggle and the train 
of events which I have indicated, Polish business has expanded 
enormously. Last year the president of the largest bank in Posen 
showed me a report of the condition of the bank. During the past 
twelve months it had done almost exactly the same amoimt of busi- 
ness that it had done in the whole of the preceding 24 years of its 
existence. And then there is the Polish woman who is still repro- 
ducing her kind in a generous way, and the question of nationality 
is after all largely a question of the birth-rate. At any rate, the 
Poles are quoting an old proverb that “the abbey lasts longer than 
the abbot.” 
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DISCUSSION 

Robert A. Woods, South End House, Boston 

The lesson of the progress of the different racial groups in the American 
population is that they gain strength first by a very strong offensive and 
defensive inner loyalty. The most capable members of each group develop 
the power of leadership in intimate relation with this clannish coherence. In 
due time a suflScient power of leadership, political, economic, and even intel- 
lectual, is gained, so that the group leaders begin to qualify as leaders of the 
general community. By that time the group so represented begins to have 
general social power and general social respect. 

The negroes must in the end win their way in precisely this manner. The 
appeal to a pitying sense of justice on the part of the whites will never be 
sufficient. The negroes must learn to organize their economic power, and such 
political power as they have, under motives of race pride and compact racial 
assertiveness. If their religious associations were given a little of the varied 
social effectiveness that characterizes those of some of the immigrant nationali- 
ties, there would not be such a deepening emphasis upon the color line. 

The tragedy of the situation is that so many of the educated members 
of the race, upon whom it has the right to depend, spend their energies in 
calling on high heaven to drop social recognition into their laps, while doing all 
that they can to paralyze those forms of intrinsic social allegiance upon which 
alone the permanent progress of the race depends. In the name of equality they 
destroy the footing of the only system through which equality could either be 
won or held. 


H. A. Miller, Olivet College 

The papers today have shown a remarkable unity of idea, and demonstrate 
very strikingly the objectivity of subjective phenomena. It certainly would 
look as though Professor Thomas, Dr. Park, and I had connived to present a 
common point of view illustrated by our different material. As a matter of 
fact, my paper was not written for this meeting at all, but I sent it in to see 
if it could be published in the lournal of Sociology ^ and Professor Small sug- 
gested that it would fit into this program. Dr. Park and I used exactly the 
same figure of perpendicular and horizontal, with different words to express 
the same phenomena of sentimental and economic classification, although he 
was describing negroes and I the whole range of European peoples. 



AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL STUDY FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
University of North Dakota 

A. INTRODUCTION 

The recent developments in our country have abundantly shown 
that much of the abuse which has arisen in our political and indus- 
trial affairs has taken place because of the one-sided and exaggerated 
individualism which has been fostered in our educational and 
political system. Our psychology has been individualistic and 
our moral precepts and teaching have been in the direction of 
viewing the individual as a separate agent, alone accountable for 
his success and without obligation to the community which has 
really produced him. The cure for the bad conditions and the 
establishment of a better order of things must, in large part, pro- 
ceed out of a better knowledge on the part of individuals of their 
place and function in society and of their duty to it. This knowl- 
edge cannot be given in a year by way of mere precepts bearing on 
duty in the abstract but must arise from a long inoculation through 
concrete teaching about the social relations of the individual and 
institutions as they are found in action in the community about 
the youth. 

Among the many new educational conceptions which have 
appeared during the last few years the perception of the need and 
worth of socializing the child by the use of his social environment 
is a valuable one. More especially it is to be observed that this 
socialization is in reality a moralization, for, as Professor Dewey 
indicates, there is a vast difference between “moral ideas” and 
“ideas about morality,” and what is now needed is the former. 
Moreover, moralization should be a process in which the emotional 
attitude of the child is developed relative to social situations so 
that his moral ideas are moving ideas and in his judgments and 
reactions to a given situation he identifies himself with the side of 
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justice and right, thus exercising the very functions in his school 
career that will be demanded of him in after life. 

Much time is now given to discussing ‘‘how morality shall be 
taught.’’ Very largely these discussions run to formulating 
schemes of teaching morality by precepts and textbooks. It is 
to be questioned if this formal teaching of morals would make moral 
people. To quote Professor Dewey, “these moral principles need 
to be brought down to the ground through their statement in 
social and in psychological terms. We need to see that moral 
principles are not arbitrary, that they are not ‘transcendental’; 
that the term ‘moral’ does not designate a special region or portion 
of life. We need to translate the moral into the conditions and 
forces of our community life, and into the impulses and habits 
of the individual” {Moral Principles in Education, pp. 57-58). 

It is conceived that the embodiment of the social context of 
the child in his educational process, thus giving him an under- 
standing of its nature and operations and a sympathy with its 
best ideals, would be in reality and in a large way moralizing the 
individual. 

As in the case of nature-study, which begins in the early years 
of the school and gives simple lessons about objects in nature 
and which becomes more and more complex in the objects con- 
sidered or in the study of the objects and processes of nature until 
at the end of the elementary schools it is found capable of being 
differentiated into the several natural sciences, so there should be 
a range of social studies which begins with the simple things, the 
persons or functionaries of the community, in the early years of 
the school and takes in larger and larger areas of social facts and 
processes imtil at the end of the elementary schools the differentia- 
tion into the various social sciences may proceed. This is both a 
preparation for the higher work which will follow if the individual 
goes on in his educational career, and is a preparation for life in 
case the pupil is forced to drop off along the way. 

It is not intended that this should displace history and civics 
which we now have. It would rather be supplemental and founda- 
tional for both. We are not immediately concerned with what 
history is considered to be by competent historians. There is a 
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wide discrepancy between what they would assign as its task and 
what our textbooks of history in elementary schools actually give. 
As these have been written, for most part they have emphasized 
four things: the past, commanding persons, community life on a 
vast scale, and the disconnected event. Perhaps it could be 
summed up in saying they have lacked an interpretation of the 
past life of our nation which would be significant for present life. 
Could Droysen^s definition of history be made more actual, namely, 
'Hhe effort of the present to understand itself by understanding 
the past,’’ even then the child mind is likely to be swamped in 
attempting to secure a vital, working idea of community Ufe, 
because of, first, the magnitude of the community studied, second, 
the difficulty of dealing with the past so as to make it directly 
fruitful for the present. 

With only an appreciation of what our competent historians 
are doing, and with a desire to avoid the appearance of discredit- 
ing the teaching of history in the schools, it may be said, I think, 
that a kind of study is needed as a supplementary study which 
has for its end the development of the community consciousness 
as a vital, working part of the individual’s life. In my estimation 
social study, when developed by discussion and experience, should 
be able to accomplish this. It would be fitted to do this for these 
reasons: First, it emphasizes the small communities, groups that 
are within the mental grasp of the child. Second, it makes use 
of local communities, chiefly, for attaining this aim. The factor 
of immediate interest or interest in the most immediate things and 
conditions is brought into requisition. Third, while communities 
remote in time in the evolutionary sense may be used, nevertheless 
the point of emphasis is on the present and most of the subject- 
matter is current. Fourth, the content of the course and the 
ideational matter is concrete instead of abstract. Interdependence 
and function may appear to be abstract, but when taught by means 
of living agents and personages which the child sees and knows 
they approach the concrete. 

Social study thus seeks to build a working community-con- 
sciousness. At the same time it keeps in the foregroimd the ideal 
community, the ideal conditions of human life, the ideal relation- 
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ships of man in the service of humanity. Because of this it is a 
needed foundation for the unraveling and the understanding of 
the story told in history. It is a value study and gives the child 
standards of value to measure the worth of the historic events 
as they are met. It enables history to assume larger significance 
than it otherwise could. 

In like manner it is not civics, though civics may be articulated 
with it as a phase of social study. For illustration, botany is 
nature-study but the reverse is not true because the whole is greater 
than its part. Nature-study, proper, opens up all sections of 
concrete nature to view. It is the basis of all the sciences, physical, 
biological, and anthropological. The same is true of social study. 
It gets at all parts and phases of community life, not merely the 
political or governmental. There are five or six fundamental 
phases of social life, or we may call them interests, which are 
expressed in human institutions or organizations, namely, the 
means or instruments through which men operate to satisfy these 
various wants. Some of these important segments of society are 
domestic, political, economic, religious, aesthetic, cultural, and 
sociability or social.’’ Civics covers that small section included 
in the political. It gives but a fragmentary view of man in his 
social relations. Social study would therefore supplement this 
valuable study. 

It would also be a foundation for civics. Civics takes up the 
somewhat specialized study of the functions in society of a section 
of society, as was just said. Social study would first establish the 
idea of a larger entity called society, its interdependent, organic, 
and co-operative nature; secondly, give the idea of the function or 
service of every person or organization as a part of society; third, 
give ideals of what society and community life should strive to be, 
what the individual should be, and what his attitude should be to 
make possible the realization of progress and betterment. As 
Professor Small says of sociology: 

Sociology declares that every thing which every man does is connected 
with every thing which every other man does. Before it is possible to learn 
this truth except by rote, we must get acquainted with a great number of facts 
which exhibit the principle. We must learn to see how one act affects another 
in our own lives; how one neighbor's conduct has to do with another neighbor's 
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comfort; how the things that we do depend on the things that others have 
done [A. W. Small, Introduction to Thurston, Economics and Industrial 
History, p. 13]. 

The following outline for a course in social study must be 
regarded as being only tentative in nature. It is intended to be a 
suggestion of what such a course might possibly be. No doubt 
if others were to undertake the task of formulating an outline, 
quite different results would ensue. Theoretically, a multitude of 
such courses might be formulated in which the contents would be 
somewhat different from course to course. But it is not so easily 
conceived that the principles involved in their organization could 
vary greatly. A thorough consideration and discussion of this 
particular outline would doubtless result in suggestions which 
would greatly improve and strengthen it. 

A course of study of this nature is not entirely theoretical at 
the present time. At least one state in the Union is conducting 
an experiment in giving social instruction in its public schools. 
The essentials of this present social study course covering the first 
six years^ work have been placed in the state course of study for the 
elementary schools in North Dakota. The experiment is in its 
second year and the writer of this article has gathered consider- 
able information relative to its use and success. Since this topic 
is to be a matter of discussion in one of the sessions of the American 
Sociological Society meeting at Minneapolis in December, the data 
gathered will be reserved for that occasion. The bibliography 
which appears in connection with the various portions of the course 
is intended for the use of teachers. It is apparent that much of 
it is not adapted to their intelligence, or is inaccessible to them. 
The greatest difficulty is experienced in finding accessible and usable 
helps and readings in this line. Special effort will be required to 
develop it. 

B. FIRST FOUR YEARS 

In the first four years of school life the child is at the beginning 
of the larger conception of the world, the idea that there is a larger 
world of activity than he has enjoyed in the home. The child 
of six must have played with other children to a degree and dis- 
covered that similarities and differences exist between himself 
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and others. He has found satisfaction in the presence of other 
children and in carrying on activities with them. Now he is to 
carry this farther and to gain a larger insight into his powers of 
enjo3anent and action and of pleasure which comes through closer 
concord and identification of interest. The object of social study 
in this period is not to get the child to build up and formulate a 
doctrine of social life or of social give-and-take, but to establish 
such conditions that the advantages of co-operative action and of 
mutual usefulness may be recognized. 

FIRST YEAR 

Expression of the associational sense and the beginnings of 
converted volition should be accomplished in this year. In so 
far as the children have attended kindergarten previous to this 
year, these preparatory steps have been made in a measure. In 
most cases this privilege is denied. The most natural and obvious 
means of accomplishing the object mentioned are play and games. 
Games of the simple sort are especially adapted to put into effect 
a germinal organization in which a common aim is set up and each 
participant has a part which makes or mars the success of the whole 
enterprise. Hence the child discovers that he must control him- 
self and his bodily members in order to play successfully, his dis- 
position is improved, he gains some understanding of human nature, 
picks up some technique of plans of procedure, may develop some 
initiative and leadership and some idea of group zeal, loyalty, and 
devotion. It is perhaps possible in this first year that the intelli- 
gent teacher may lead the children to discover the facts of inter- 
dependence and co-operation as facts. 

It is assumed that play in the succeeding years will be used to 
further develop the social sense and associational ability. As this 
is an outline of social study the play phase will be dismissed. 

The following suggestions of works helpful to teachers may be 
made: 

Giddings, Inductive Sociology , Book II, Part 2, chaps, iii and iv, shows the 
origin of the consciousness of kind and of concerted volition. Funda- 
mental to give insight and understanding. 

Johnson, Education by Play and Games (Ginn & Co.). Deals with nature of 
play and games, play ages, and lists and description of games for each 
play period. 
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Bancroft, Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gymnasium (Mac- 
millan Co.). Gives repertoire of games and also social and pleasurable 
elements in them. 

Heller, Mrs. H, H., The Playground as a Phase of Social Reform, Russell Sage 
Foundation, No. 31. Proceedings of the Third Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America, a very full outline of all phases of 
organized play. 

Mangold, Child Problems, Book II, chaps, i and ii, on play and the playgroimd 
movement. 

The Playground, November, 1912, “Rural Recreation.” 

Perry, Wider Use of the School Plant, chap, vi, “School Playgrounds.” 

Mero, E. B., American Playgrounds, etc. (American G3annasia Co., Boston, 
1908). 

SECOND YEAR 

A Study of the Home Group 

It is quite as obvious that the home group is the social group 
with which to begin to teach the facts of association as that play 
is the place of expression of the sense of association and the power 
to act in concert. It is the medium in which the child has developed 
thus far, and it enfolds him during the extra-school hours. Further 
it is the epitome of the larger world in its simpler terms and phases. 
The beginnings of the larger social life and institutions may be 
laid bare, such as the common welfare, need of co-operation and 
division of labor, mutual rights and obligations, law, government, 
culture, religion, and protection. 

Common welfare. — This is probably represented by the word 
‘‘living’’ to the child, and may be brought into sight by questions 
as to what articles and material things are needed for the health, 
happiness, and support of the home, and as to what is most needed 
and what the family could get along without. 

Co-operation and division of labor. — ^What does father, mother, 
sister, brother, hired help do to furnish the things and services 
needed to make the home? Suppose one should get sick or die 
or go away, what would happen ? What article or service would 
be missing ? 

Mutual rights. — How much belongs of food, clothing, heat, 
room, etc., to father, mother, brother, sister? May one eat all 
the butter or cake or pie and why ? Should mother do all the wash- 
ing, cooking, etc., if children are large enough to help her ? Why ? 
And so for each member of the family. 
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Law and government . — ^Are there any rules in the home ? Who 
makes them? Who enforces them? Who decides if the offend- 
ing member is guilty and what the penalty is? Are there any 
witnesses in trials? Who is the judge? Do all obey the same 
rules ? May father come in with muddy feet if Johnny may not ? 

Culture . — Is there a library? Books? Papers? What for? 
Does anyone talk, tell stories, teach any child ? Why ? Suppose 
no one talked or read in the home. Is there music ? Pictures ? 
Is not home a kind of school ? 

And so for religion and protection in the home. 

Some helpful books on this yearns work for giving suggestions 
of the function and importance of the family are these: 

Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society ^ Sections 83-87 (Amer- 
ican Book Co.). 

Henderson, Social Elements (Scribner), chap, iv, “The Family.” 

Elwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems (American Book Co.), 2d ed., 
chap. iii. 

Dealey, The Sociology of the Family (Macmillan). 

Gillette, The Family and Society (McClurg, 1913), chap. i. 

Cooley, Social Organization (Scribner, 1909), Part I, chap, iii, “Primary 
Groups.” 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 

A logical advance over the work of the second year is the study 
of the neighborhood. This should be expansive and suggestive 
as in the case of the family. Ideas of relationship should develop 
without dogmatic teachings. The essential ideas obtained through 
a study of the domestic group may be discerned in the next larger 
and more complex group, the neighborhood. Questions should 
be asked to bring out the nature, location, means of carrying on, 
the purpose, and authorization of the work of the various kinds of 
workers of the community. Further questions elicit information 
as to the mutuality of the work done by each, whose needs are 
fulfilled by it, whether those of the worker, the employer, the 
neighborhood group, or larger society, or all. 

Compensation for service in various ways and the exchange 
of products and services may also receive interrogations. 

The average rural community furnishes the following workers 
or functionaries who may be the object of the questions: farmer, 
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teacher, preacher, mail-carrier, blacksmith, carpenter, thresher, 
farm-hand, house girl, justice of the peace, marshal, school officers, 
road supervisors, etc. In a village or city other functionaries may 
be added at will, such as merchants, transfer men, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, delivery men, car men, railway employees of various sorts, 
etc. 

A suggestive treatment of the rural and village communities 
in the development of their fimctions and division of labor is found 
in Small and Vincent, Introduction to Sociology , chaps, iii, iv. 

C. GRAMMAR GRADES 

By a gradual evolution in the method of presenting to the child 
the social matter which surrounds him the teacher has thus far 
proceeded from mere suggestion and motor attitude to something 
approaching analysis and exposition of a systematic nature. The 
grammar grades should see the completion of this development, 
the more systematic efforts being left to the last years. The more 
complex phases of groups and situations may be taken up in the 
fifth and sixth grades and the study should be made more intensive 
by extending the range of the questions to more ultimate causes 
and conditions. Perhaps another distinct advance occurs in the 
ideal pursued by the teacher. The object is to make society appear 
to the pupils as quite as real and vitalized an object as would the 
insect, animal, or plant in the nature-study class. In fact, the 
very object of this social study course is to create in the child's 
mind that conception of the social world which regards it as a 
working organism, an interdependent and co-operative system of 
individuals, which is to serve as an advance on the common idea 
of so many discreet and independent individuals. 

Further, the teaching should be so dynamic with ethical motive 
that the sentiment of justice and social right, of ideal actions and 
attitudes shall appear, the social judgments shall be built up and 
exercised, and the child be led to identify himself with the principle 
of democracy and fair dealing. 

FIFTH GRADE 

Either of the groups already studied may be reconsidered in 
a more intensive manner. But it would probably be better to 
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develop some other group in this way since a new field might arouse 
fresh interest, permitting the reconsideration of the others later, 
if desired. In the following suggestive outline of the intensive 
study of the school the teacher may adapt the material to the situa- 
tion by omitting the consideration of such officials or functionaries 
as are not involved in the school the pupils are acquainted with. 

This outline study of the school is taken from the articles on 
a social science outline by J. S. Welch, Elementary School Teacher , 
May and December, 1906: 

[Intensive study of the school.] a) Principal. — Consider: selection of 
teachers and books; arranging course of study; programming studies; noting 
progress of pupils and advancing them in their school work; care of school 
property; of individual and school rights; health and safety of pupils; proper 
janitor service, etc.; service to the social group. 

h) The teacher. — Consider: what she is for; how she does her work; the 
preparation she has made; who benefits by what she does; how she is helped — 
hindered — in her work; whose loss when she is hindered; how hindrance may 
be avoided; what she has a right to expect; her service to the school group; 
to the social group. 

c) The janitor. — Consider: what he does; why he does it; why it is im- 
portant; what the result if neglected; howit may affect us; how he is helped — 
hindered — in his work; what should be our attitude toward him; why; what 
are his needs; how are they satisfied; what he exchanges his labor for; we 
satisfy his needs for what; what he gains; what we gain; what effect his 
absence would have on our work. 

d) The pupil. — Consider: what he is here for; basis of the right; who 
makes the privilege possible; what he gives in return; the benefit to those who 
pay for it; who furnishes him the conditions for growth; what his attitude 
should be toward property; why; toward school books; toward his own 
books; why; how he is helped to make wise use of books and materials; how 
the teacher is helped — hindered — in doing this; how the pupil is affected 
when the teacher is busied with nonessentials; what he has a right to expect 
from teachers; what teachers have a right to expect from him; what factors 
make a school; what conditions determine growth. 

An alternative study or a supplementary one to the school may 
be found in a study of a primitive group as a complete organic 
social body. It is another means of gaining an idea of the simpler 
forms and institutions of society. Such a group may be the Siouan 
or the Iroquoian for example. Questions on family, clan, and 
tribal government, on war and peace, on civil and military chiefs, 
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on medicine and medicine-men, on religious ideas and rites, on 
modes of hunting, fishing, raising crops, housekeeping, division of 
labor between men and women, on education of the boys and 
girls, on keeping records of events, on communication and language, 
on implement-making, on mythology, etc., may bring out the salient 
points. 

Expansive helps for teachers in a cheap and accessible form 
relative to primitive life can hardly be said to exist. But the fol- 
lowing references contain some of the matter from which such 
helps may be derived: 

These annual reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology contain so- 
ciological studies of the American Indians mentioned: Seminole, 5th report, 
pp. 475-531; Siouan sociology, 15th report; the Omaha tribe, 27th report, 
pp. 199-605; the western Eskimo, i8th report, pp. 19-518; both the Prima 
and the Tlinglit Indians are treated in the 26th report. 

Graphic pictures and descriptions of primitive life are contained in 
Miss Dopp’s Cave Dwellers and Tree Dwellers^ and in Waterloo's Story of 
Ah and London’s Before Adam, Chapin’s Social Evolution (Century Co.) 
contains much attractive material on primitive man, tribal society being 
especially treated in chap. viii. 

SIXTH GRADE 

As a study for the sixth grade, pioneer conditions may be 
selected. Such a study would be representative of recent frontier 
conditions or of those a century ago. This would be especially 
valuable to give a working idea of how societies got started and how 
they developed. It would show also how the interdependencies 
began, and how very desirable they were after people had had to 
do without them. 

a) The land, — Consider: what the prairie (or forest) was like; what was 
the character of the soil; what kind of vegetation grew; what kind of animals 
and birds; what advantage the soil, vegetation, and animals would be to settlers; 
what was the climate and how it affected the newcomers or hindered them. 

b) The immigrants or settlers, — Consider: where they came from; whether 
they were savage or civilized and what difference it would make in them and 
in what they did; what they brought with them in property, equipment, 
animals, books, and why; what their personal equipment in knowledge, educa- 
tion, skill, ideas of government, religion, and education, taste, and character; 
their motives in settling in an unsettled country as related to getting a living 
and property, their sacrifices in companionship and conveniences, and their 
curiosity about the region. 
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c) The beginnings, — Consider: why the particular piece of ground was 
chosen; why the home was located where it was; how the house and stables 
were built; how the ground was broken (and cleared perhaps) ; what the man 
did; what the woman did; which could get along best without the other; how 
they protected their home from fire and themselves from disease; how they 
procured or made the articles they needed; what the daily round of work for 
man and for wife; what amusement or recreation; what was done with their 
produce; what they got for it. 

d) The coming of others. — Consider: the birth of children and the differ- 
ences it made in work and incentive to man and woman; the hiring of a hand 
and its effect on the household cares, on the man’s work, on production, on 
companionship; the appearance of emigrants; why they came; where they 
settled; what they brought of goods and information; the changes it made 
in the life of the original family; how they differed in ideas and personality 
from each other and the difference it made. 

e) The neighborhood. — Consider: how the farms are located; the necessity 
of a survey; how trails and footpaths are used; the likeness of family life and 
what it makes possible; the exchange of work and co-operation; the beginnings 
of specialization, the ferry, transportation; exchange of produce; the new 
store and how it becomes a social center; the appearance of a blacksmith-shop 
and its effects; the school, and why, results; the church, and why, results; 
organization of a township, why, effects and services. 

Especially helpful books on the fifth-, and especially the sixth-, 
grade work are: 

Small and Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society, chaps, i, ii, on which 

the outline for frontier life is based. 

Thurston, Economic and Industrial History, first few chapters on occupation. 
Proceedings of the North Dakota Historical Society, Vols. I and II. 

F. J. Turner, The Significance of the Frontier in American History, extracts 

given in Bullock, Selected Readings in Economics. 

An alternative or supplementary study to the pioneer com- 
munity may be foimd in the correlation of the geographical and 
social factors of a physiographical unit. 

Consider; 

a) The topography in its area, configuration, altitude, and water courses, 
showing how each of these bears out the distribution of population. 

b) Climatic conditions in the way of temperature, length of seasons, and 
amount of moisture precipitation with reference to farming and other occupa- 
tions, products, etc. 

c) Soil and natural resources, such as forests, fish, mines, and waterfalls, 
in their significance for farming, lumbering, fishing, mining, and manufactur- 
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ing industries. The kinds of soil and the fertility of the soil would further 
differentiate occupations. 

d) Populations, races, and nationalities, as to origins and characteristics, 
only in so far as they are necessary to explain differences which retard or 
promote the regional well-being and in so far as they illustrate the larger world. 

e) Industries, in their bearing on the location and distribution of people, 
their reasons for particular locations, their relation to the life of the region, 
and their conditioning influences in the establishment and maintenance of 
commercial relations with the larger world. 

f) Transportation and communicating facilities, in their bearing on the 
prosperity and satisfaction of the region and their influence on locating larger 
collective populations for commerce and manufacturing. In connection with 
these last two points much supplementary reading might be done. This is 
a good place to get out into the larger world by following the threads of com- 
munication and transportation to see how they really relate and unify the 
region with others. 

g) Influence of pursuits and occupations on the life of the people of the 
region in the way of customs, habitations, dress, education, religion, culture, 
and government. 

In addition to one or both of these studies, the civics of the 
district and township should be taken up by the use of some stand- 
ard text on civics which treats those items in a working manner. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 

Social study in the seventh and eighth grades becomes more 
mature, reaches out to grasp principles for the solution of problems, 
gets organized so as to illuminate specific situations, yet must 
remain essentially concrete, because the pupils are still children. 
In the seventh year the study of civics may comprise the civics 
of county and state, the better type of texts affording adequate 
syllabi for the purpose. The emphasis in teaching should be 
thrown on functions and duties of oflflcers, good as opposed to bad 
systems of nomination and election of ofl&cers, rather than on the 
enumeration of oflices and mere memorization of election dates. 
The average civics, especially those on local government, are 
purely static things, synopses of election dates, names of oflflcers, 
and dry statements of duties. They are lifeless, and unless the 
teacher has fire and imagination, a real understanding of our politi- 
cal life, and an enthusiastic conception of what government should 
be and do, the study will be of slight value. Some of the newer 
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texts are dynamic and functional. Careful selection will arm the 
teacher with a competent text as syllabus. In the eighth year 
the civics study should be devoted to the study of national govern- 
ment, particularly in its working aspects. 

A study of how government is actually conducted by means 
of organized parties which control nomination, election, and 
therefore legislation and principles of administration, and the 
popular movements to bring the government closer to the people 
should be placed in the foreground. Such texts as Foreman's, 
or James and Sanford’s seek to accomplish this end. 

The other phase of the social study might be devoted to a con- 
sideration of rural social problems. If country pupils are to gain 
a conception of the specific problems which exist in rural life, the 
process of enlightenment should take place in school before the 
bulk of the boys and girls have passed out. In the rural regions 
there is an especially heavy elimination from school in the later 
years. In many portions of the nation only a small percentage 
actually complete the elementary grades. Hence some discussion 
of these problems should be given at least as early as the seventh 
grade. 

In the absence of published texts on rural social matters which 
are available for rural teachers, the outline may be made a little 
fuller. The particular problems or general topics presented here, 
if the teacher faithfully prepares the material for suggesting a 
variety of questions on each subtopic and phase, and for interest- 
ing information and data, will probably develop the chief points 
of importance. Naturally the information cannot be offered in a 
suggestive outline. Sufficient references are given to develop the 
facts pertinent to most of the topics and subtopics. 

I. The Rural Problem. 

1. Origin of: Recent agitation; no agricultural deterioration; exists 
in perception of improvable conditions; work of the Roosevelt 
Commission. 

2. What it is: 

a) Improvement in the business of farming: Scientific agriculture; 

scientific accounts; scientific marketing. 
h) Improvement in education to make schools meet demands of 
farm life. 
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c) Improvement in living conditions: The home; the roads; the 
church. 

d) Improvement in association and organization. 

e) Improvement in health and recreation. 

3. How to meet it: By agitation; by discussion; by co-operation; 
by organization. 

References. — Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress^ chap, ii, ‘*The 
Problem of Progress”; Fiske, The Challenge of the Country, chap, i; Kern, 
Among Country Schools, chap, i, “The New Country Life”; Bailey, The 
Housing of the Farmers, pp. 6-25; Rural Life Commission Report (Sturgis & 
Walton Co.); Gillette, Constructive Rural Sociology (Sturgis & Walton Co.), 
chap. V. 

II. The Problem of Better Agriculture. 

1. Soil sterilization: Methods of its accomplishment: one-crop 
method; poor cultivation. 

2. Soil improvement: Rotation of crops following fertilization; soil 
inoculation; improved cultivation. 

3. Advantages of diversification: Makes farming more stable and 
certain; uses labor supply to better advantage; feeding stock prod- 
uce makes double profit. 

4. Keeping accoimts of farming: 

a) What it covers: Fields seeded, with area, location, varieties, 
time, cultivation, amount of seed, amount of produce; cost of 
labor, seed, machinery used, of feed and horse-power; amount 
of sales. 

h) Advantage: Gives record of what is profitable and unprofitable, 
and degree of profit of given produce; puts farming on business 
basis. 

5. Marketing organization: 

a) Agencies which absorb farmer^s profits: Middlemen; line 
elevators; railways. 

b) Protective agencies: Co-operative societies; American Society 
of Equity; Farmers^ Union. 

References. — ^Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress, chap, iii, “The 
Expansion of Farm Life”; Bailey, The State and the Farmer, chap, i; Fiske, 
chap, iv; Harwood, New Earth, chaps, iii, vi, x, and xv; Gillette, chaps, 
vii, viii; United States Agricultural Department, Farmers^ Bulletins, Nos. 28, 
44, 54, 132, 242, 245, 257, 315. 

III. Social Phases of Grain Raising. 

1. Wheat raising (as sample): Social importance. 

2. Soil and seeding: 

a) Importance of good seed: Purity; vitality; adapted to the 
region. 
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b) Preparation of the soil. 

c) Seasons for seeding. 

3. Climate and wheat growing: Conditions or ranges of temperature; 
moisture; distribution of rain in seasons. 

4. Machinery and wheat growing: 

a) Kinds used in production. 

b) Comparison with former methods. 

c) How they are made and sold. 

5. The farmer and the wheat market: 

a) His dependence on the market by reason of his specialization. 

b) The fact of competition with other producers. 

c) Supply and demand, and price. 

d) Middlemen organizations and control of price. 

e) Transportation system as necessary to connect with market: 
What it gets; can farmer set freight rates? 

IV. Rural Labor. 

1. Deficiencies in rural labor: 

a) Supply lacking at time of need. 

b) Vicious and unreliable characters. 

c) Unspecialized and untrained for farming. 

2. Reasons for labor problem: 

a) Dislike of farm work. 

b) Dependence on floating city population. 

c) Irregular, partial, and seasonal demands for farm labor. 

3. Betterment of conditions: 

a) Develop work for labor throughout the year, so as to hold the 
supply in the coimtry. 

b) Provide for labor families to encourage permanence and give 
living advantages. 

References, — Gillette, chap, x; Fiske, pp. 74-82. 

V. Making Farm Life More Attractive. 

1. Why people leave the farm: 

a) Social attractions of cities. 

b) Improved living conditions in cities. 

c) Low estimate of farming and farmer. 

d) Hard work and drudgery. 

e) Cultural disadvantages. 

2. Making home attractive: 

a) Improved homes: Heating plants; bathing facili^’*2s; inside 
toilet; improved kitchen devices. 

b) More books and periodicals. 

c) Beautification of home. 

d) Beautification of grounds. 
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e) Music. 

f) Making cooking scientific. 

3. Making outdoor work attractive: 

a) Use of labor-saving machinery: Windmills; gasoline engines or 
other motor power for machines run by hand; milking machines; 
riding machinery. 
h) Shorter hours and faster pace. 

c) Diversification of crops and industry to distribute work and 
decrease need of rush. 

d) Scientific agriculture to increase intellectual element. 

4. Improved roads for quick communication, travel, and visiting. 

5. Social center for associational purposes. 

References . — United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers' Bulletins^ 
Nos. I and 5, ‘‘Beautifying the Home Grounds”; No. 270, “Modern Con- 
veniences for the Home”; No. 126, “Practical Suggestions for Farm Build- 
ings”; Henderson, Social Spirit in Americay chap, ii, “Home Making as a 
Social Art”; Gillette, chaps, vi, ix, xii; Fiske, chap.iii; McKeever, Fam 
and Girls, chaps, iii, iv, v, x, xiii, xv. 

VI. The School and Farm Life. 

1. Conditions of a vigorous living school: Professionally trained 
teachers; large number of pupils to create interest; grading and 
classification; good buildings and equipment; regular attendance. 

2. Defects of rural schools: Untrained teachers; small number of 
pupils; irregular attendance; lack of graded system; small, poorly 
heated, poorly ventilated buildings; city-made course of study, 
books, and ideals; absence of training for the chief business of the 
community — agriculture and domestic economy. 

3. Remedies: Consolidation most advantageous because it attracts 
better teachers, makes attractive, differentiated, and equipped 
buildings which permit grading, teaching of agriculture, manual 
training, and domestic economy; transports pupils, thus securing 
better attendance; multiplies pupils, which makes for enthusiasm; 
provides a center for the varied social needs of the community; and 
furnishes organized play and recreation so much needed in country 
life. 

References. — Foght, The American Rural School, chaps, i, v, vii, ix, xi, xv; 
Kern, Among Country Schools, chaps, ii, x, xii, xiii, xiv; United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 232, “Consolidated Rural Schools and 
Organization of a Country System”; Gillette, chap, xvi, references at end of 
chapter; Fiske, chap, vi; McKeever, chaps, xvi, xvii; C. C. Schmidt, “The 
Consolidation of Rural Schools,” Education Bulletin No. 3, University of North 
Dakota, 1912, probably the best work on the subject. 
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VII. Rural Hygiene. 

1. Social importance of good health: 

a) The poor, the defectives, and the criminal classes spring from 
devitalized classes. 

h) Physical weakness produces unhappiness, irritation, bad dis- 
position. 

c) Sickness a great inconvenience and expense. 

2. Menaces and suggestions as to rural health: Infected water supply; 
neighboring barnyard filth; uncleanness in production of milk 
supply; empt5dng slops in yard; uncared-for closets; stagnant 
pools; exposure and colds; bad teeth; eyestrains, poor hearing, and 
poor breathing, especially of school children; bad methods of pre- 
serving and keeping food; propagation of germs by drinking-cups, 
pencils, books, etc.; patent medicines; want of proper bathing 
facilities. 

3. How schools may be made sanitary: Scrubbing floor; whitewashing 
plaster; painting woodwork; jacketing the stove; window ventila- 
tors; covered water tank; cleansed and disinfected closets. 

References. — ^AUen, Civics and Health; Foght, The American Rural School, 
chap, xiv; Gillette, chap, xi, with references; Isaac Berner, Rural Hygiene; 
Kern, Among Country Schools, chap. v. 

VIII. Good Roads and Farm Life. 

1. Significance for civilization: Roads in Roman Empire; roads in 
Europe today. 

2. Social function of roads: Local transportation of produce; inter- 
change of courtesies; growth of ideas and fellowship; basis of 
prosperity of schools, lodges, churches, sociables, entertainments, 
spelling-matches, musical classes, etc. 

3. Economy of good roads: Saving in hauling; saving in wagons and 
horses; increased value of land; speed and pleasure in travel. 

4. Methods of securing roads: ‘‘Working the roads”; cash wages; 
working prisoners; state aid as local support. 

5. Kinds of country roads: Earth roads and split-log drag; sand-clay 
roads and puddling; burnt clay roads and lining; dust preventive; 
hard roads — ^gravel, shell, stone. 

References. — United States Department of Agriculture, “Roads and Road 
Building,” “Macadam Roads,” “Use of the Split Log Drag,” Farmers' Bul- 
letin, No. 321; Fiske, chap, iii; Gillette, chap, ix; Henderson, Social Spirit 
in America, chap. vi. 

IX. Socializing Coimtry Life. 

I. Facts of lack of social life in country as compared with city: 
Churches; theaters; neighbors; public balls; amusement places; 
recreation; libraries; culture clubs, etc. 
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2. Causes of social poverty: Isolation; bad roads; absence of large 
and specialized buildings; individualistic philosophy; depreciation 
of play and recreation; lack of reading-habit; the work-habit. 

3. Means of socialization: Good roads; automobiles; telephones and 
rural delivery; schools and churches built for social purposes; 
farmers^ organizations such as institute, grange, American Society 
of Equity, farmers’ unions, etc.; mothers’ clubs and literary clubs 
among women; athletic meets and tournaments at school grounds; 
literary and debating clubs; spelling-matches; lectures and enter- 
tainments; moving-picture shows; banquets, feasts, and ‘‘socials.” 

References . — On social isolation: Butterfield, Chapters in Rural Progress, 
pp. 17-22 ; Bailey, Insufficiencies in Country Life, “The Training of the Farmer,” 
pp. 15-19; Butterfield, “The Country Church and Progress,” chap, xii; School 
Buildings for Social Purposes, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
232, on consolidated schools; Foght, “Libraries for Rural Communities,” chap, 
xiii, and Kern, chap, vi; Johnson, Education by Play and Games, “Organized 
Play and Recreation”; Butterfield, “Farmers’ Institutes,” chap, vii, and 
Kem, chap, ix; Butterfield, “The Grange,” chap, x, “Opportunities for Farm 
Women,” chap, xi; Fiske, chap, v; Gillette, chaps, xiii-xviii; McKeever, 
chaps, vi-x. 

THE LARGER SOCIAL WORLD 

The larger side of social life, that which reaches beyond the 
local community into the nation and world, may be developed 
by means of a brief discussion once or twice a week of the events 
which are transpiring in the world at large. This should be done 
in a maimer that would made each event treated mean something 
for life by showing how it changes conditions and thus makes for 
improvement or deterioration. 

A brief treatment and discussion of certain phases of our indus- 
trial history would also be useful to cultivate the idea of the articu- 
lation of ourselves with the world and to give an understanding 
of some of the pressing economic issues. The little weekly paper 
entitled Current Events, published in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is recommended as exceedingly useful to accomplish the former 
purpose. Thurston’s Economic and Industrial History would give 
the material for the second, and on account of its size is quite 
usable. Coman’s Industrial History of the United States, or Bogart’s 
Economic History of the United States are fuller and more preten- 
tious. It would be sufficient to select only the more recent problems 
of labor and industry. 
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F, R, Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Presiding, 

The Chairman 

This round table is almost an impromptu affair. The tentative program 
of the Society appeared early in December with its announcement of ^‘Social 
Assimilation” as the general subject. This subject, combined with the place 
of meeting, seemed to me to present an opportunity to accomplish a needed 
work. Under date of December 13 I sent out a circular letter to the normal 
schools of the North Central states which was in part as follows: 

‘‘The most extensive process of assimilation going on in this country is 
found in the schools. Eighteen million young persons are being made over so 
as to better fit them for their respective places in our common life, and two 
million fresh ones come under the process each year. If sociology can aid in 
this process, surely teachers should have an acquaintance with it. Minnesota 
and the neighboring states are the ones in which the state normal schools have 
the strongest support. During the past eighteen years, beginning with Minne- 
sota in 1895, states have quite generally given sociology a place in the 
curricula of their normal schools. So far, however, there has been no organized 
co-operation in the matter, at least between states. Has not the time now 
come for a concerted attack on the problem of sociology as a study for the 
professional training of teachers? Is not the approaching meeting in 
Miimeapolis a good opportunity to plan such an attack?” 

A few days later President Small informed me that our normal-school 
conference would have a place on the final program. Accordingly I sent out 
another circular letter to the normal schools conveying this information and 
urging attendance. 

In the session of the Sociological Society last Saturday afternoon, while 
we were discussing practical applications of sociology, there was frequent men- 
tion of its application to education. One speaker even suggested that the 
department of sociology in the university should annex the department of 
education. An important application of sociology to education is its use in 
the training of teachers. We are to consider this morning just one part of 
that, namely, the use of sociology in the normal schools. 

Permit me to introduce this subject to you in somewhat the order in which 
it has come to me. When I began my work in the Oshkosh Normal School in 
1895 my chief interest was in economics. I sent out a questionnaire to the 
other normal schools of the country to find out what they were doing with the 
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subject. My questionnaire came back from the normal school at Winona 
in this state with the information that “social science” was taught there instead 
of economics. Small and Vincentes Introduction was the basis of the work. As 
far as my information goes, this was the beginning of the teaching of sociology 
in the normal schools of this country. The teacher was Mr. Manfred J. 
Holmes, now at Normal, Illinois. In response to my suggestion that he 
attend this meeting and to tell about his pioneer work, he replies as follows: 

“How sorry I am that I cannot go to Minneapolis as you suggest and tell 
a little about the ^ pioneering ’ of sociological work in the education and training 
of teachers. I expect to be at the National Education Association in July and 
if needed might help out at that time.” 

In 1896 President L. D. Harvey, of the normal school at Milwaukee, now 
president of Stout Institute at Menomonie, introduced sociology into his 
school, teaching it himself. He did this, so he has written me, not from interest 
in the subject, for he had never studied it in college or university, but from 
interest in education. He wished his students to go out to teach with the habit 
of trying to understand the community in which they worked. There has been 
a class in sociology in the Milwaukee Normal every year since then. Here is 
President Harvey’s reply to my notice of this meeting: 

“I should like very much to attend your meeting because I have been 
deeply interested in the subject of sociology in the normal school for a great 
many years. I am glad to see that it is coming to have some recognition. 
When I proposed it in an experimental way, it received very little recognition. 
I felt then that it was the proper thing and that it would justify itself. I regret 
that it will be impossible for me to attend the meeting.” 

In 1902 the Board of Regents of Wisconsin normal schools extended to the 
other schools of the state the permission to give sociology as an elective which 
President Harvey had secured for Milwaukee. At Oshkosh .we at once set 
about introducing it. We had our first class in the second semester of 1903-4. 
Up to 1909 there was one class a year, usually with less than ten students. In 
the summer of that year the president and I agreed that sociology is more valu- 
able for intending teachers than economics. Accordingly, sociology was 
put into the first semester as well as the second, and economics was dropped 
for a time. Since then we have had two sociology classes a year of from 
fifteen to thirty-five students each. 

So far only these two of the eight normal schools in Wisconsin had sociology. 
It has since been introduced into the other schools as follows: Stevens Point, 
1911; River Falls and La Crosse, 1912; Whitewater, 1913. In all of these 
it comes in the second semester. Superior has also introduced it recently. 
Only one normal school in the state, that at Platteville, is still without sociology 
in its curriculum, and there they have a year’s work in economics. 

Last October the teachers of economics and sociology in all eight schools 
met at Madison, together with a sociologist and an economist from the faculty 
of the state university. The reports regarding sociology in the normal schools 
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were uniformly favorable. The conference voted that sociology should be 
made a required study in curricula leading to the regular teacher’s diploma. 
There was one dissenting vote to this: the Platteville man feared that such a 
requirement would cut down his economics. 

In the spring of 1910 I sent out a questionnaire regarding sociology to the 
normal schools of other states. The results were published in the American 
Journal of Sociology for October, 1910. At that time about half of the normal 
schools in the North Central states taught sociology. In the East and South 
there were very few. Since then the number has increased in all parts of the 
country, except possibly in the East. 

In my circular letter of December 13 I stated five questions: 

“i. Should sociology be made a fundamental study in the professional 
training of teachers, somewhat as psychology is at present ? 

‘‘2. Should it be made a required study in the two-year curriculum which 
most normal schools offer to high-school graduates? 

“3. What should be the content of such a course in sociology? 

“4. Should the American Sociological Society appoint a committee to 
consider the place of sociology in the training of teachers ? 

“5. Should the officers of the National Education Association be asked 
to give this subject a place in the program of its forthcoming meeting in St. 
Paul, and appoint a committee to co-operate with a committee of this Society ? ” 

Some normal-school men who are not able to attend this conference have 
sent their answers to these questions by letter. 

From Newell D. Gilbert, De Kalb, Illinois: 

My sociology students unanimously say Yes. Or they ask spontane- 
ously, Why is it not required ? Certainly it gives an essential view of the situa- 
tions which courses of study and methods of organization and teaching are 
meant to meet. 

“ 2. Am inclined to say Yes. 

“3. Mainly an intensive study of concrete and living social problems. 
EUwood’s Modern Social Problems will serve for a type as against a systematic 
presentation as a science. 

^^4. Excellent idea. 

^^5. Nothing better.” 

From Gustav S. Petterson, Mankato, Minnesota: 

believe strongly in making sociology a required subject in the training 
of teachers. Yet for the present my experience is that we get the students 
anyway, even though the course is not a required one. Eventually it will be 
made required, in my opinion, but care should be exercised in working out these 
requirements. 

“Some of the specific subjects that need to be considered in the content 
of the course are: (a) problems of assimilation and amalgamation here in 
America; it is just as necessary that a teacher know the physical, mental, 
and moral characteristics of the various peoples dealt with as to know the 
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laws of mental development; {h) rural sociology and economics; {c) the func- 
tions of social institutions, and what the fundamental social forces are; {d) 
problems of the dependents, defectives, and delinquents. In general I aim to 
consider social problems and not philosophical or technical sociology. Other 
subjects than the above may be found necessary. 

‘‘With questions 4 and 5 I am in hearty accord.’’ 

From President Willis E. Johnson, Ellendale, North Dakota: 

“Answers to the questions to be considered should all be in the affirmative, 
excepting, of course, the third question. As a matter of fact I wish I had a 
better conception as to the content of a pedagogical course in sociology.” 

From President George H. Black, Lewiston, Idaho: 

“I am glad to be able to inform you that sociology has been one of our 
regularly required subjects, in our Senior and Junior years, for the past five 
years. We devote as much time to that subject at the present time as is 
devoted to the study of psychology. This year we have put in one additional 
course, open to those who are taking special training for teaching in rural 
schools. This course we designate as rural sociology. 

“I should be very glad indeed to assist in any way I can in aiding you in 
the work of having this subject made a part of the curriculum of a standard 
normal school. It happens that I am one member of a committee appointed 
by the National Education Association to investigate the subjects of the cur- 
ricula in state normal schools, and to propose a standard curriculum for such 
schools. This committee will hold its next meeting at Richmond, Virginia, 
during the meetings of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. I shall be glad to present for the consideration of this 
committee any requests which you deem wise to make in behalf of the teaching 
of sociology.” 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY GIVEN IN THE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL AT .OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

{Read by title only) 

F. R. Clow, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Part I. Introduction. 

1. Sociology. 

2. Education. 

3. Sociology and the Training of Teachers. 

Part II. The Factors of Society. 

4. Location. 

5. Population. 

6. Human Nature. 

7. Communication. 
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Part III. Social Organization. 

8. Primary Association. 

9. Social Mind. 

10. Social Classes. 

11. Institutions. 

12. Government. 

Part IV. Special Institutions. 

13. The Family. 

14. The State. 

15. The Business Undertaking. 

16. Cultural Institutions. 

Part V. Social Progress. 

17. The Human Episode. 

18. Variation. 

19. Natural Selection. 

20. Telic Selection. 

There is nothing sacred about the foregoing scheme. We make the 
divisions very distinct, however, and group them carefully because the learner 
masters a new subject more readily if he finds it blocked off into convenient 
units; but he is free to block off the undivided reality to suit himself whenever 
he is inclined to undertake it. The aim of the course is to work out the simpler 
principles of sociology as in any beginner’s course, but with the one difference 
that the illustrative matter is taken chiefly from education. 

The full treatment of the factors of society belongs to other sciences. We 
merely assemble them here to have the data from which sociology must start ; 
we then know where to look if any of them are challenged. Location is a 
topic soon disposed of, because geography usually receives full treatment 
in elementary curricula. Population, on the other hand, holds us longer. 
We notice the distinction which Professor Giddings has taught us to make 
between a genetic aggregation and a demotic aggregation. This has an 
important application for the migratory teacher. A community that is pre- 
dominantly genetic is certain to be conservative; the people have their stand- 
ards and cannot easily be induced to adopt others. A community, on the 
other hand, like a five-year old city in Idaho about which I learned recently, 
having a population drawn from every state of the Union and every country of 
the globe, has no standards of its own, in education or in any other form of 
culture; but it has boundless ambition and wants the best of everything; 
it wants educational experts of the latest type for its teachers, and gives them 
a free hand provided they soon show results. Then there is density of popula- 
tion. The results of this economics has worked out the best. It affects educa- 
tion by its bearing on the extent to which schools can be specialized. If the 
pupils are few, there can be little variety in the teaching; the teaching can be as 
broad and advanced as human culture itself only where there are large numbers 
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of pupils. In rural regions education is both poorer and more expensive per 
pupil than in cities. Then there is the age distribution of the population. In 
the state of Nevada the children under fourteen years of age make only 20 
per cent of the total population as against 30 or 40 per cent in some other 
states. We also study the teaching population by itself: age distribution, 
proportions of males and females, distribution according to nationality of 
parents, proportion of teachers to total population. Take this last point 
for illustration. Teachers were first enumerated separately in 1850, and they 
then made only thirteen in every thousand. Since then the proportion has 
increased at every census. In 1870 it was almost exactly one-third of i per 
cent. In 1900 it was fifty-eight in the thousand. These figures are a measure 
of the growing importance of education: the proportion of the population 
devoted to teaching increased over fourfold in fifty years. 

Part III is the most substantial portion of our course. The title we have 
appropriated from Professor Cooley, as also some of the section titles and not a 
little of the thought. Primary association, or the primary group — to keep 
Cooley’s term — is the topic which the students take hold of with the greatest 
avidity: the collection of first-hand accounts which they have given me is 
richer on this topic than on any other. 

Illustrations of social mind occur in a school faster than an observer can 
write them down. A person enters the schoolroom quietly from the rear. 
The pupils near by hear and turn their heads to look; this attracts the attention 
of others and they turn to look, imtil nearly all in the room have had their 
look. A teacher watching the children on the playground is able to see wave 
after wave of movement start and spread, some to die out soon and others to 
extend to the uttermost limits. A more enduring phase of the social mind we 
find in the peculiar attitude of a class which makes it different from every 
other, for, as every teacher knows, no two classes are alike. Here is the 
observation of a practice teacher: 

“I have two writing classes, the Sixth A and the Sixth B. I use the same 
lesson plans and the same writing copies for both classes, but there is a marked 
difference in the work of the two classes. The A’s are noisy and careless. The 
B’s are quiet and diligent, doing their work as well as the A’s and sometimes 
better. The A’s seem to think that I am not capable of teaching the subject.” 

One of the fascinating occupations of a teacher is to watch the develop- 
ment of these class attitudes and try to account for them. Here are the 
reports of two practice teachers: 

‘^In my practice class the children were bound to play with their ink wells 
when I was not watching. One day Gladys tipped the ink all over her new 
dress. That trouble has practically ceased.” 

“I had an extremely indifferent class. About the middle of the quarter a 
girl entered from another school who was bright and interested. Some of 
the old members of the class were jealous at first, then they began to wake up. 
This quickened the pace of the whole class, and in time most of them did better 
work.” 
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Those processes in the social mind, largely subconscious, which arrange 
people in castes and classes, go on in the schoolroom as everywhere else, some- 
times helping out our conscious plans, and sometimes frustrating them. These 
are most in evidence at a reception — a gathering of students which does not 
occur frequently enough to develop permanent groups but which leaves them 
free to arrange themselves as they like. 

When we take up institutions, students readily come to see that an organi- 
zation, such as their athletic association or debating society, is simply a group of 
persons held together by a permanent form of the social mind. Viewing it at 
a given moment, we see the persons; but following it through a period of years 
we see that only the form endures. 

Government also is readily seen to be a universal element in social organiza- 
tion. It pervades the school and all the subsidiary organizations connected 
with it. The literary society has its government, the football squad has its 
government. Executive, legislative, and judicial procedure, monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, retributive punishment and reformative punish- 
ment, loyalty and graft, efficiency and inefficiency in government, with all the 
causes that lie back of either, may be illustrated by the students themselves 
from what goes on within their own organizations. 

In Part IV we study the fundamental institutions as concretely and 
intensively as our time and facilities permit, with the aim of seeing, first, how 
. the principles developed in Part III apply, and, secondly, how every institution 
has some bearing on education. When my class met just before the holidays 
we were studying the family, and when we return after the holidays each one 
of us is to bring a written description of some family we have had opportunity 
to observe with special attention to the conditions which affect childhood. 
This first-hand information will doubtless call our attention to the declining 
birth-rate, the cost and inconvenience that children involve in a city family, 
the lack of opportunity to play in the city, and the more serious lack of oppor- 
tunity to work. We shall notice the excessive stimulation that life in the city 
gives, often of unwholesome kinds, and the consequent importance of develop- 
ing self-control, together with right understanding and habits in regard to 
work, the use of money, the relations between the sexes and many other 
subjects. It is of course evident that these conditions lay a heavy responsi- 
bility on the school. 

Our study of the business undertaking is not an attempt to condense or 
restate the principles of economics, but a study of the group of persons organ- 
ized for business purposes, with social classes and a government after the plan 
of any other institution. We notice the great variety of occupations — the 
census distinguishes over three hundred — and the consequent need of each 
child for guidance in choosing a vocation and making proper preparation for it. 
Then we see what the schools are doing in these respects and how far they fall 
short of the need. 

Part V begins with a hasty glance at man’s past and future on the earth, 
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which comes, in the syllabus now in use, under the fanciful title of ‘‘The 
Human Episode/^ We look backward through the years of which our oldest 
contemporaries tell us, then through the revolutionary changes which were 
in progress a century ago, then back to the beginning of modem history, then 
to the beginning of historical time six or seven thousand years ago. Then 
we look still farther back through archaeological time a hundred thousand years 
or more, noting Morgan’s three stages of barbarism and three stages of savagery; 
then through geological time, with its estimates in millions of years. Astro- 
nomical time back of that has no years and no beginning. Then we turn our 
gaze forward. What will the population of this country probably be in 1920 ? 
In the year 2000 ? When the year 3000 comes, how many paupers will there 
be, how many illiterates, how many defectives? When the agricultural 
resources of the earth become developed to their utmost how many people 
will find subsistence? These questions may not receive answers, but they 
concern us none the less. Finally, we ask the physicists and astronomers how 
long the earth will retain its moisture and atmosphere and other conditions 
necessary to sustain human life. They will not answer, even approximately; 
they admit that it will be a long time, some millions of years, but that there 
will be an end some time. We see, therefore, that, although we have grown 
out of a long past, our future is still longer and at the same time immeasurably 
greater. 

The next two sections present the theory of evolution, beginning with the 
biological principles underlying it and then applying them to the development 
of human society. We do a little figuring on birth-rates and death-rates to see 
how natural selection in a century or two eliminates a people that leaves scanty 
room for children in its social arrangements. We see how natural selection 
gives us much of what we have in education, down to the tricks by which 
teachers get their positions. Lastly, we observe its working in the habits of 
the individual in such matters as methods of studying a lesson or teaching a 
class. 

This gets us ready for the concluding section, with the title which Lester 
F. Ward taught us to use. We see in our own lives how we avoid waste and 
misfortune and sorrow if we take account of our resources, husband them, and 
use them for remote success rather than immediate gratification. We see how 
society can do the same for itself in proportion as its collective action becomes 
wise. And what is education but the effort of society to become wise in 
the next generation? The eighteen million young persons in our schools are 
being assimilated — deliberately made over, in body, mind, and character, as far 
as our educational technique renders it possible — to fit them, not for the society 
that now is, but for the society that is to be. Should not teachers, of all 
persons, understand society — what it is, whence it has come, and whither it is 
going, or can be made to go, or can be equipped to choose its destiny for itself ? 
As Professor Ellwood says, “The task of social regeneration is essentially a 
task of education.”* 

* Sociology and Modern Social Problems , p. 317- 
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J. T. House, Wayne, Nebraska 
{Abstract) 

I teach sociology in one of the four normal schools in Nebraska. It is 
taken mostly by men going to the university, rather than by students pre- 
paring for teaching. We use Small and Vincentes text. It is not necessary 
to have a definite course in sociology in order to be able to teach it. We can 
teach it incidentally in connection with other studies. I believe in putting 
it into history. 


John M. Gillette, University of North Dakota 

I have very firm convictions about the possibility and desirability of 
teaching sociology in normal schools and in other institutions outside of col- 
leges and universities. They are founded on my philosophy of education, 
on my belief relative to the value to be derived from the study of sociology 
on the part of intelligent persons, and on my own experience as a teacher of the 
subject in a normal school. 

Since facts pertaining to the status of sociology in normal schools in the 
various states are called for in this conference, I may be pardoned for alluding 
to my own experience. I served as teacher of history and sociology in the 
state normal school at Valley City, North Dakota, from 1903-7. While 
sociology was provided for in the curriculum of that institution, nothing had 
been done toward teaching it. The course of study called for one term a 
year. I initiated the course at once, using Henderson’s Social Elements. The 
attendance for each of the four years was about as follows: ii, 17, 25, 60. 
In the fourth year almost as many more were turned away, since I deemed 
them ill prepared to do the work and the class was already too large. I 
found no more difficulty in teaching the subject to that grade of students 
than in teaching history or economics. 

My successors at Valley City, not having a sociological training — a chronic 
condition of teachers in normal schools who are called on to teach sociology — 
have done little or nothing with the subject. The state normal school at May- 
ville has given instruction in the subject continuously for at least seven or 
eight years. I doubt if the new normal at Minot has introduced it as yet. 

With the permission of this conference I should like to say something 
about our social study course in the elementary schools of North Dakota. 

Several years ago the State Educational Association appointed a com- 
mittee of seven to investigate the elementary-school system of the state with 
a view to improving it. This committee used me at times as advisor. To this 
committee I suggested the advisability of recommending that a social study 
course be adopted by the schools. It then called on me to prepare a brief 
S3mopsis of such a course. The report of this committee was adopted by the 
State Association and it was recommended that the department of public instruc- 
tion go as far as possible toward reorganizing the state system of education on 
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the basis of the report. The new committee appointed by the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction to rewrite and reorganize the course of study 
called on me to write an extended outline course on social study. This out- 
line, having been submitted, was adopted, save for the last two years, which 
had to give way to find place for civics and history. That course is essentially 
the one which appears in the January number of the American Journal of 
Sociology, and I believe is to be printed as a part of these proceedings. 

The social study course is now in its second year in the schools of North 
Dakota. I sent out a questionnaire to county superintendents last September 
asking for information on the number of schools actually using the course, 
the difficulties encoimtered by the teachers with it, and for suggestions as to 
the advisability of preparing helps for teachers and pupils. About two-fifths 
of the counties replied. These I believe to be typical of the state as a whole. 
Ten of these coimties used the course in some manner in schools ranging from 
a few up to one-half the number of schools in the county. Teachers found the 
course generally difficult because they had no preparation to teach the subject 
and because no appropriate helps exist. Letters received from teachers in 
my own county indicate that much good comes from this kind of teaching in 
the estimation of the teachers, especially where the teachers have appropriate 
training and experience. County superintendents and teachers alike advocate 
the preparation of helps and affirm that the course would thus be made generally 
available. 

The showing made at the end of the first year of use may not appear very 
glowing but probably it is as good as we could expect. The course of study 
in question was adopted as an experiment. Neither the committee responsible 
for the authorizing of the course nor the author of the outline expected large 
results at once. All realized that the course calls for new outlook and prepara- 
tion on the part of teachers and that at present but a very few could engineer 
the work successfully. Since a slow development was anticipated, there is no 
reason to pronounce the experiment a failure. Further, the movement in 
education at the present time is in the direction of some form of community 
study. The Chicago schools have put such a course into operation, although 
of a different kind from the one under consideration. Other communities 
are reaching out in this direction. The fact that the national sociological 
society is willing to give consideration to the subject marks an advance in this 
direction. It is most likely that the nation is going to move forward to the 
incorporation of social and community studies into its public-school system. 
It may not accept the North Dakota form. Experiment is likely to suggest 
great improvements. A co-ordination of several subjects, such as geography 
history, and civics, may be realized so that the social outlook and the organic 
view of things may be given the pupils. 

It is likely that the one year's experience with this course is not far different 
in its results from what has been the experience in the beginning with each 
of the courses which have been given for so long. It certainly is fresh in our 
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minds that the introduction of agriculture and nature-study was attended by' 
great vicissitudes. Even now those studies are but poorly adapted to the 
work of the elementary schools and the teachers find great difficulty in teaching 
them. Every new thing has to win its way into recognition and use. One 
of my respondent county superintendents bewails the fact that his teachers 
are not able to follow any one of the outline courses of the state course of 
study because they have not been trained specifically to do so. Such state- 
ments encourage us in the exercise of the virtue of patience, 

Reuben McKitmck, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

I came to Cedar Falls two years ago. I have made trial of Carroll D. 
Wright’s book in fall, spring, and summer sessions. I want to have a course 
in general sociology. Then I want to have a course in economic problems and 
one in social problems. 

Paul L. Vogt, Mum University, Oxford, Ohio 

There is a normal department in our university in which sociology has been 
taught in a tentative way. We hope to have a regular course in that depart- 
ment before long. 

E. M. ViOLETTE, KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI 

I am a teacher of history, not of sociology, but my president told me to 
come to this meeting to see what is being done with sociology. There has been 
a trial of it in my school, but as far as I know there is no formal course in 
sociology in any Missouri normal school. 

(After some further discussion the Round Table voted to ask the American 
Sociological Society to appoint a committee to consider the relations of sociology 
to the training of teachers— the place it occupies at present both in the normal 
schools and in the universities, the place it ought to occupy, and the content of 
the course in normal schook. At the afternoon session of the Society a motion 
was adopted for the appointment of such a committee. Professor Albion W. 
Small, as acting president, appointed John M. Gillette, F. R. Clow, and Reuben 
McKitrick, the first to be chairman, and the second, secretary.) 



“SOCIAL ASSIMILATION”: AMERICA AND CHINA 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


The phrase “social assimilation” has hardly come to have a 
precise and commonly accepted meaning; but it is sufficiently 
exact to indicate a field of observation and of critical interpretation 
of intercourse between members of groups, races, or nations. It is 
proposed in this paper to discuss a few of the phenomena of relations 
between Americans and persons in China; but no claim of com- 
pleteness, adequacy, or authority is suggested. A statement of 
certain facts of common knowledge may furnish the starting-point 
of this brief study or hungry interrogation: 

1. Since about 1840 trade enterprises, driven by powerful com- 
mercial interests, have been pushed in China, with Great Britain 
in the lead. Many British authors deny that there ever was an 
aggressive war to force the opium traffic on the Chinese, and that 
question need not be discussed here. But certain it is, and a matter 
of boast in our mother-country, that English gunpowder has opened 
ports and made commerce relatively secure in the Celestial Empire; 
and that Hongkong remains in the possession of the British govern- 
ment. The French and the Germans have planted their flags on 
the Continent and occupy fortified centers by force of arms and 
dread of using them. Under their protection, or in occasional 
alliance with these powers, the United States have helped to secure 
an “open door,” through which very few of our traders have yet 
cared to pass with their wares. The statistics of trade between 
China and the various countries give us a more exact notion of the 
result up to this time.’ 

2. The political relations between China and the United States 
have steadily become closer. China does not yet belong fully in 
the group of nations which recognize and respect international law. 
China still submits to the decisions of foreign courts on her own soil 

* Given in the China Year Booky 1913. 
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and accepts foreign tax-gatherers at the receipt of customs. The 
United States embassy at Peking lives in a fort protected by 
American soldiers, even in time of peace. This must be regarded 
as a transient situation. Certain it is that many Chinese public 
men secretly resent and detest the arrangement, and bide the time 
when a self-respecting treaty may be secured, and the position 
maintained by Japan. It is one source of friction and ill-concealed 
grudge. As the United States government was not so prominent 
as Great Britain in the aggressive military operations which placed 
China in this position, we do not suffer so much in their esteem 
and confidence. 

3. Certain districts of China feel the painful pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence, even with a high rate of mortality; 
and they are seeking an outlet for the surplus in Burmah, the 
Malayan colonies, and elsewhere. They are energetic, industrious, 
shrewd, masterful, and successful. They are prosperous, even in 
Hongkong, under the British flag. Many are looking with longing 
toward California; some of them know of the efforts of Japan to 
secure a foothold on this continent; and millions would be ready to 
come over if there was any hope of having a two-acre farm. The 
treatment received by their pathfinders on the Pacific Coast has 
not helped us in our relations with the Chinese, whatever justifica- 
tion it may have had in the supposed necessity for self-defense. 
The problem of regulation, limitation, or prohibition of Chinese 
labor is not discussed here on its merits; it is alluded to as a factor 
in explanation of the difficulties in the way of assimilation of 
American culture. 

4. On the other hand, the American people have done certain 
acts which are recorded to our credit, and which at banquets, where 
Chinese orators wish to toss us bouquets, serve for material in 
flattering addresses. They remind us that when in settlement of 
claims we were awarded indemnity for wrongs done our country- 
men, we told them to keep the money; and they chose to invest its 
income in education; the ‘‘Indemnity College^ ^ near Peking is now 
sending us scores of young fellows, keen, bright, and brotherly. 
They do not altogether forget that in the last awful famine, when 
about two million people faced starvation, the Americans led in 
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organization of relief and contributed about 90 per cent of the 
foreign funds for mitigating the terrible misery. Yuan Shih-Kai 
has voiced the sentiment of millions of Chinese people when, before 
the visiting medical missionaries assembled in the wonderful 
capital, he manfully acknowledged the debt of his people to our own. 

I do not propose to discuss that form of assimilation which 
springs from intermarriage, important as that subject is. Some 
day it may come to ask for practical action of some kind; but not 
now. No doubt we shall hear occasionally of instances of inter- 
marriage, and in certain localities the number may be considerable. 
Some Chinese students and others have already expressed im- 
patience on the subject. It does not seem worth while to indulge 
in speculation at present, for many reasons, and partly because the 
biological basis for the speculations are not yet sufficiently solid for 
valid conclusions on the racial effects of such unions. 

The facts and consequences of exchange of ideas and sentiments 
seem to be most urgently in need of study for the present. We have 
here to do chiefly with deeper and more interior, personal phe- 
nomena than those of trade, conquest, politics, and international 
law: (i) What are some of the significant facts and tendencies in 
the interchange of ideals, sentiments, valuations, standards of 
character between Chinese and Americans? (2) What are some 
of the consequences of social intercourse in trade, institutions of 
education, medical service, and missionary contacts on the inner 
and intimate life and soul of the Chinese ? (3) Does our study of 

these facts and their consequences throw any light on the probable 
future of this intercourse ? (4) Can we derive from this study any 

light on the subject of our duty in the situation; whether we have 
any duty; what it is; how we may best meet the obligations 
involved ? Is it desirable to make any effort to promote or hinder 
‘^assimilation,” and if so, of what kind? 


It is common to hear from well-informed writers that the 
Chinese are a “mystery” to Americans; that they are so peculiar 
that we can never understand them; so sly and deceptive that we 
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can never learn the real facts about them. Unquestionably there 
are both physical and psychical differences; for there are consider- 
able tracts and caverns of our own being of which we have only dim 
and confused notions. Just as certainly there are shades and 
refinements of motive and taste, of belief and reverence in the 
Chinese, which must remain to us terra incognita; not to dwell upon 
the fact that in a population of 400,000,000 people, some children 
do not know their own fathers, and some misimderstandings may 
arise about contracts and land marks. At the same time certain 
chance personal observations and readings have convinced me that 
there are a few things in the Chinese that we can read off without 
a dictionary. For example: it is not difficult to see that the 
Chinese like to eat, and are willing to work hard for food. There 
is no mystery about the contents of the open fish tanks which the 
messengers of Canton carry around for their customers. The 
people shiver with cold, as we do. They occasionally die of typhoid, 
though Professor Ross finds them somewhat immune, as we are if 
we survive an attack. They will give a good deal to live ; and some 
of them are ready to die if they must. 

Readers of our newspapers should not find it too hard to under- 
stand Chinese politics. There is ‘‘squeeze” in Peking; “graft” in 
New York and in the administration of big railways. In China 
they do many things to “save their face”; while our looters of 
municipal funds grow indignant when accused and fill the air with 
the dust of counter-recriminations, meanwhile wearing, somewhat 
awkwardly, the assumed halo of sainthood and accepting from 
their partners a double coat of whitewash. 

When the governor of Hangchow told me he lived on a salary of 
$300 a year and did not mention fees and perquisites, I knew from 
our experience with coimty sheriffs and treasurers what must 
follow. The fee system is rich soil for the roots of rascality in the 
state of Alabama and in Kwangtung Province. In Chicago our 
bosses tell us virtue is more robust! 

But we may go deeper. In the ethical and poetical literature of 
China there are gems of purest ray serene. We need not be 
ashamed to welcome them into world-literature. Someone must 
have felt the inspiration of those noble sentiments; and there must 
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have been something which responded to them in a people who have 
cherished and revered these writings for many generations. 

II 

What are some of the consequences of contact between the 
Chinese and Americans ? There are so few Americans in China, 
and they have been there so short a time, that their influence as yet 
touches comparatively few points; a few soldiers and marines; a 
few consuls in the most important cities; a few teachers in colleges 
and schools, private and public; a few medical and evangelizing 
missionaries; some traders of various grades of integrity and 
character. It would be impossible to describe all the consequences 
which have come from the occasional and limited contacts of our 
citizens with those of China; much less to give any numerical or 
true measure of the extent of these influences. Who can tell what 
the crop will be from seed buried temporarily under the sheet of 
winter snow ? No one has yet set forth in more fascinating and 
picturesque phrase some of the manifest fruits of these relations 
than our own Professor Ross, of whose book on the Changing 
Chinese a high authority told me in Peking: have found some 

errors in little things; but in all the big things he is right. 

One consequence is that China is seeking Western science and 
art; not all China, but the most prescient and influential persons. 
The example of Japan and the humiliating defeat which the big 
nation suffered at her hands have compelled a study of the causes. 
Recently the flood of Chinese students to Japan has been dimin- 
ished and the number sent to Europe and America is increasing; 
while in government schools teachers from the West are installed 
in considerable numbers. 

It may be easy to exaggerate the importance of these facts. 
The people of China are numerous and self-satisfied; proud of their 
ancient culture and achievements; and the means of communica- 
tion are imperfect. The movement of ideas is obstructed by preju- 
dice, ignorance, and custom. Corrupt politicians, there, as here, 
are suspicious of any change which threatens to curtail their power 
to loot and spoil. Reactions and revolutions must be expected; 
splendid promises and pitiful performances; delays and intrigue; 
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treacherous diplomacy and open defiance. All these obstacles will 
give the critics of China abundant food for gossip, and to aggressive 
powers excuses for armed intervention, especially when commercial 
interests, not always clean, appeal to the honor of their country's 
flag whenever railway or mining stocks decline and interest on 
bonds is difiicult to collect. 

In spite of these reactionary movements and these pessimistic 
prophecies, one does not need to draw from the spring of national 
optimism to justify a sober hope of the gradual transformation of 
Chinese ideals, ethics, education, diplomacy, commerce. There is 
a sound root and trunk to Chinese character; amazing industry; 
wonderful capacity; a persistence and solidarity of national life 
which has held together the peoples of many widely extended 
provinces for aeons. Already in particular instances we see what 
a Chinese man may become when, though still Chinese, he enriches 
his mind with the scientific and ethical ideas won by the Western 
world. What has happened in a few cases may become general 
— even universal. 


Ill 

What is the probable future of these relations ? Enough has 
been said to indicate that some kind of contact is inevitable. It 
does not seem possible to tear down the wonderful Chinese wall and 
use the stones for a barrier along our Pacific Coast. 

1. The American manufacturers have already begun to study 
the Chinese markets with keener interest. If British, German, 
and French traders are eager to have a share in the enterprises of 
mining, building railways and bridges, selling coal oil, textile 
machinery, electric light and power companies, cotton and silk 
mills, etc., then our Americans of energy and vision are certain to 
seek a share, whenever the demands of the home market are not 
adequate. China has many articles of export which we want. 

For economic reasons it does not seem probable that we can 
avoid closer contact. 

2. Our methods of dealing with immigration are a constant 
insult to the pride of all Orientals. They seem willing to accept 
laws of exclusion based on economic grounds, but feel keenly that 
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discrimination in favor of European laborers must be protested 
against with all the force of their national feeling. This sentiment 
is sure to grow and must be reckoned with. The discrimination 
against the Chinese on grounds of race will continue to rankle in the 
oriental soul and the hatred it induces will wait only the moment 
of our weakness to find expression. 

3. As a member of the group of nations which recognize the 
ethical principles of international law we cannot avoid our share of 
responsibility for steadily insisting on those principles in the East 
This means that our diplomacy must penetrate the sentiments 
customs, administration, and legislation of China; for China 
cannot be fully admitted to the privileges of the international law 
group of nations while its revenue system remains mediaeval, its 
criminal law and procedure archaic, its central government despotic 
and feeble, its local administration corrupt and oppressive. 

4. We have gone too far in our voluntary efforts to promote 
science and education in the East to retreat unless compelled by 
insurmountable obstacles. 

5. Without discussing the dogmas or beliefs of missionaries, or 
the wisdom and sanity of some of their purposes, no interpreta- 
tion of the situation is complete without taking missionary efforts 
into account. Science and education are mediated chiefly by 
missionaries, including the Y.M.C.A. Recent history shows that 
the capacity for martyrdom has not been exhausted. The beliefs 
which actuate missionaries are of the stuff which robs death, not of 
its terrors, but of its inhibiting power. The governments might 
remove their protection from these enthusiasts and enough of 
them would remain to keep the bond between the peoples alive. 
Furthermore, there are thousands of Chinese who also are ready 
to die for this faith; and thousands of them who are not converts 
who have seen enough of our missions and schools to desire their 
continuance. 

IV 

Have Americans any obligations of duty to China ? We may 
remind ourselves of the hard- won achievement of social science, the 
discovery that the ascent of man is no longer left to the control of 
natural selection and blind instinct. Even in the ethics and politics 
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of Plato and Aristotle the aims of general welfare became motives to 
concerted volition. The negative policy of laissez faire is yielding 
to the positive and constructive policy of scientific investigation 
and co-operative effort to promote the common good. Nations 
are determined to have something to say about their own future to 
fate and to despots. 

The word “ought” in social science begins to make conquest of 
the word “must,” which is the last word of nature sciences. And 
the conduct which ought to be is no longer determined by some 
vague appeal to “justice,” “natural law,” “law of nations,” but 
by the largest and most exact possible array of facts in the relations 
of conditions and consequences to welfare. In this vast and com- 
plex calculation of consequences, certain or probable, economic and 
physical welfare must take no more than a fair and reasonable place 
at the banquet of life; the higher ends of personality, to which 
wealth and health are, in the phrase of Carlyle, mere “preliminary 
items,” are coming to be counted in social science as realities. 
Furthermore, we are surely passing beyond the political ethics of 
Machiavelli, which helped temporarily to build nations, and 
which, having achieved its end, should be laid away in the historical 
museum with other dried and dead specimens. Even Bismarck is 
becoming obsolete. That calculation of social science which omits 
the highest form of welfare of the 400,000,000 people of China 
deserves scant notice. The facts are too vast to ignore. The 
exploitation theory of colonization may sometimes still be followed 
by private greed, but it is solemnly disowned in politics and diplo- 
macy. The Belgian infamies on the Congo, -and the treatment of 
Indian laborers in South Africa, only serve to evoke cries of horror 
and reprobation among civilized peoples; they would not be 
tolerated in China. 

The argument of this brief and inadequate statement has for its 
issue these demands of social morality: 

Contact with China is inevitable. Intercourse with the Chinese 
people through trade, education, travel, missions, and diplomacy 
must grow. The consequences of this increasing intercourse must 
be felt in all the interests of our nation and of mankind. The 
movement, which is irresistible, requires for its rational direction 
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all the resources of social science to master and present the entire 
causal series of phenomena, and so present them that the federation 
of the world can be guided on the way of justice, culture, fair 
dealing, elevation of the whole human race. 

It is just the distinction of true science that it makes common 
knowledge more systematic and complete; that it ignores the 
selfish considerations, prejudices, and national pride which conceal 
the merits and rights of strangers and exaggerate the importance of 
the interests which are near; that it takes into account all elements 
which may help to visualize and comprehend the entire problem; 
and thus it brings to law, diplomacy, commerce, education, philan- 
thropy, and religion that mastery of knowledge which illuminates 
the progress of mankind on its royal highway to ever-increasing 
wisdom, beauty, justice, brotherhood, and intimations of endless 
hope and striving. 



ASSIMILATION IN THE PHILIPPINES, AS INTERPRETED 
IN TERMS OF ASSIMILATION IN AMERICA 

ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
University of Minnesota 

Assimilation is psychic, as distinguished from amalgamation 
which is physical and founded on the biological fact resulting in 
miscegenation. So assimilation is intellectual and emotional; 
fundamentally it is emotional. Van Dyke suggests that, as 
assimilation progresses, it produces certain resemblances between 
individuals or ethnic groups, followed by developing likenesses. 
The likenesses become increasingly persistent until at last identity 
results; then and only then is assimilation complete. Only when 
the individuals or ethnic groups are emotionally dead to all their 
varied past, and are all responsive solely to the conditions of the 
present are they an assimilated people. 

On the occasion of the recent Balkan War many thousand 
Greeks from America poured into the Grecian army, while scarcely 
one entered our volimteer army in the recent Spanish-American 
War; the Greeks in America are not yet assimilated. A few years 
ago during the threatening rupture between Norway and Sweden, 
foreign-born Minnesota Swedes sent word to the king of Sweden 
that they would gladly bear arms in defense of their Motherland — 
but they hastened to add that they would as quickly bear arms 
for America, their mother by adoption. The foreign-bom Scandi- 
navians in Minnesota are rapidly assimilated. 

Probably the power of assimilation is the most outstanding 
and distinguishing characteristic of American social life of today. 
So accustomed to it are we that at first thought we might take it for 
granted as occurring everywhere and at all times. To do so is to 
proclaim our nearsighted vision. Hon. James Bryce wrote from 
the city of Tiflis, Caucasus, in 1875, Tiflis is 

a hiunan melting-pot, a city of contrasts and mixtures, into which elements 
have been poured from half Europe and Asia, and in which they as yet show no 
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signs of combining. The most interesting thing about it is the city itself, the 
strange mixture of so many races, tongues, religions, customs. Its character 
lies in the fact that it has no character, but ever so many different ones. 
Here all these people live side by side, buying and selling and working for 
hire, yet never coming into any closer union, remaining indifferent to one 
another, with neither love nor hate nor ambition, peaceably obeying a govern- 
ment of strangers who conquered them without resistance and retain them with- 
out effort, and held together by no bond but its existence. Of national life or 
numerical life there is not the first faint glimmer. 

Thirty-five years later Mr. William E. Curtis wrote from Tiflis 
that 

what Mr. Bryce said of Tiflis is equally true today. Perhaps it is even more 
true today than it was then because of the increase of population. 

It is now substantially 850 years since the last extensive ethnic 
flood deluged Great Britain. Yet it is only within the confines 
of England that assimilation has anywhere nearly completed its 
process. Assimilation operates more rapidly than amalgamation 
in England, but outside England, as in Ireland and Scotland, 
assimilation with the English lags far behind its goal. 

In America assimilation did not always characterize our people. 
In the Atlantic coast-wise colonies it was practically unknown. 
When the peoples of the diverse coast-wise groups filtered through 
the mountains westward the earlier individualistic ideas and ideals 
which had repeatedly caused splits in those groups along the coast 
gave way before the dominant interests of the new westward 
movement. Americanisms then began to form the American 
character. 

America possesses an unprecedented ability of assimilation. 
To what condition or conditions is it due ? In speaking of assimila- 
tion Miinsterberg says: 

America’s whole success in that direction is determined by its geographical 
and economic situation, but not by its form of government {American Traits^ 
p. 187). 

In 1908 Hon. Joaquim Nabuco, ambassador of Brazil to the 
United States, said: 

It is not patriotism that conquers immigration. Through our intercourse 
with you we see what it is that conquers it. You owe your unparalleled suc- 
cess, as an immigration covmtry, first of all to your political spirit 
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The American political spirit is a combination of the spirit of individual liberty 
with the spirit of equality. Liberty alone would not convert the immigrant 

into a new citizen Equality is a more powerful agent It is 

the progress of your country, the place it has made for itself in the world, that 
helps with national pride the spirit of liberty and equality in wi nnin g over to 
you the millions of immigrants who try life in America {The Approach of the 
Two Americas y p. 7). 

The two authors quoted are typical of the many; they disagree 
completely and diametrically as to the cause of American assimila- 
tion. Let us say that each in his positive statement, but not in his 
negative one, is partially correct. Assimilation in America is a 
complex of conditions, among which are the following — ^numbered 
for the sake of convenience and not to indicate relativity: 

1. Volition on the part of the person to be assimilated , — Practically 
all immigrant aliens who have come to America, except the Chinese 
and Japanese, and some of the southeastern Europeans, especially 
Slavs and Italians, have come to America determined to become 
Americans. They deliberately ‘‘burned their bridges [of historic 
and hereditary emotions] behind them.’’ Assimilation of a person 
against his will is probably impossible; assimilation is immeasur- 
ably rapid when one’s chiefest desire is to be considered, at the 
earliest possible moment, a typical citizen of the country of his 
adoption. 

2. The English language as the common means of intercommunica- 
tion . — Probably the rapidity with which our spoken language is 
learned by immigrants is, next to assimilation itself, the most 
striking fact of American social life. 

The English spoken language is memorable. Its sledge-hammer 
blows delivered as short Anglo-Saxon words or as longer words 
with stressed syllables of harsh consonantal sounds seem to have 
an advantage all over the world today. One can trade in the 
markets on navigable waters today more easily in the English 
language than in any other. The harsh brutality of the English 
spoken language makes it easy to remember — actually difficult 
to forget. Such a hold does its vigor get on the young, even 
foreign-bom, children of our immigrants that their mother-tongue 
becomes a thing despised and to be forgotten. Alexander Francis, 
the Britisher, favorably contrasts the vitality and freshness of the 
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English spoken in America with ‘‘the anaemic refinement of 
speech in which Englishmen are apt to take pride.” 

The immigrants who learn in the streets or the school the use 
and meaning of such phrases as ‘‘play the game,” “buck up,” “a 
square deal,” “be a good fellow,” “put it over,” etc., are bound to 
have their motives and emotions molded toward the fundamental 
ideal of American democracy — the ideal of an equal opportunity 
for each person to develop himseh as far as he has capacity, so long 
as he does not interfere with every other person’s equal right so to 
do. The constant use of fresh, virile language helps to make vigor- 
ous, alert, resourceful citizens of repressed subjects. 

3. Common education . — Our compulsory attendance at school 
until the age of fourteen years, and the habit of newspaper reading 
have contributed largely to produce what Bryce says is a higher 
level of general education than exists elsewhere. Couple this con- 
dition with the present-day results of a “free press” and “free 
speech,” and an educated public opinion results which becomes 
exhilarating ozone to the low-toned nerves of our immigrants. 
The necessary years in our primary and intermediate schools are 
very important, also, in furnishing the impressionable child with 
practical experiences of fundamental democracy with its individual 
independence and the leveling fact of childhood equality. The 
bully and the snob do not last long in the average primary and inter- 
mediate grades of our public schools; they become democratic, or 
enter private schools. 

4. Common religion . — ^Americans have had so many things “in 
common,” or, to put it in another way, so very few things not in 
common, that the disadvantages of diverse religions within a single 
nation are difficult to realize. America is essentially Christian, 
and the religionist finds scant cause for belief in serious friction 
even in closest scrutiny of the distant horizon. The protracted 
and deadly wars and persecutions of Europe within the so-called 
Christian faiths and between Christianity and Mohammedanism 
help us to see more clearly the assimilating factor of our common 
Christianity. There are lines of religious cleavage in America, 
to be sure, but the fundamental ideal of democracy is fast becom- 
ing at home in the sphere of religious belief, practice, and life, as 
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it is in the sphere of business, government, social intercourse, and 
education. 

5. Common attainable aspirations. — With the exception of 
relatively small numbers of persons who come to America to escape 
political or religious pressure, our immigrants at all times belong 
to the class which with high hope and great courage come, after 
years of hard sacrifice, to seek an expectant fortune. America is 
still el Dorado for most immigrants. Very few among them do 
not rise in the social scale after coming to America — very few fail 
to find a ^‘fortune,” that is, it is common for our immigrants to 
have aspirations which are reasonably attainable. Success in one^s 
undertaking engenders loyalty to the cause. Successful immigrants 
are loyal American boosters. 

6. Citizenship. — I used to think the ballot should not be given 
to any person not born in the United States. I now believe one 
of the most important causes of America’s success in assimilating 
her vast numbers of immigrants is citizenship with its duties and 
privileges. Every man knows that in time he may become a part 
of that young, successful nation to which he has come. And 
though voters are herded in places at times, an immigrant citizen 
or prospective citizen is much more likely to be alert and responsive 
to American conditions than an alien would be in the country he 
had adopted but which would not reciprocate. Undoubtedly our 
immigrants somewhat modify Americanisms; undoubtedly, also, 
our potent Americanisms assimilate almost completely our immi- 
grants as citizens. Just what the percentage of gain in assimila- 
tion is when our immigrants become citizens over what it would be 
if they remained aliens is, of course, only conjectural. But, in 
spite of the evils of herded voters, I do not favor making citizenship 
more difl&cult to secure than now. A horse bought on trial is 
generally criticized and his ‘‘good points” often minimized; a 
horse bought outright is defended, and his weaknesses, though 
discovered, are often minimized or cured. It makes a great deal 
of difference in the loyalty of most men whether a horse or a 
coimtry “belongs.” 

7. Physical and human environment. — There is no question 
about the tonic effect of American climate. The sudden drops in 
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temperature over most of the area of the United States produce in a 
wholesale way the therapeutic effect frequently sought and artifici- 
ally induced at the instance of physicians for certain individuals who 
need ‘^toning up.” Americans are usually enthusiastic about the 
climate of their vicinity, whether they live in Washington, D.C., 
with its hot humid blanket of summer; or in Arizona with its 
summer days registering 120° in the shade; or in the interior 
valleys of California with their dripping and penetrating land- 
fogs in winter; or in Dakota with its blinding, often fatal, blizzards. 
In all those areas there are compensating conditions. American 
climate lacks deadening monotony. It has the quickening spice 
of variety. 

The climate of America, and the magical resources of her vast 
domain, are irresistible in producing a new type of man. He is 
recognized the world over. He is restless, tense, vigorous, resource- 
ful, confident, courageous, ready, and generous, with the habit of 
success. 

It would be possible, probably, to exaggerate the influence of 
ethnic groups in America in the assimilation of our immigrants and 
yet not exaggerate the social influence. However, I wish to speak 
briefly of the ethnic group. George Burton Adams called attention 
to this matter as early as 1897. He said: 

It is probable that the larger part of those [immigrants] who appear in our 
census reports as of foreign parentage are foreign in no proper sense. They 
are an important part of our Americanizing force. As we know by daily obser- 
vation, the Americanized foreigner is a powerful aid to us in assimilating the 
recent foreigner {Civilization during the Middle Ages, p. 30). 

Immigrants most commonly find homes in the vicinity of their 
friends and relatives who have preceded them to America. There 
the process of transformation — the ruthless slaying of the past and 
the careful implanting and nurture of the present — -is the absorbing 
interest. This making of Americans often reaches prospective 
immigrants in their old homes. A foreign-born Minnesota woman 
wrote her friend who was about to migrate from Europe to America, 
''Buy yourself a hat in New York. DonT you dare get off the 
train in Minneapolis with a shawl over your head.” So the effort 
is often made by our immigrants at once to resemble the Americans 
among whom they are to live. 
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The chief factors of assimilation in America have been named. 
They are: environment, citizenship, aspirations, religion, English 
language, and volition. What is meant by assimilation in the 
Philippine Islands ? Does it mean assimilation of the Filipinos by 
Americans in the Islands, or does it mean the making of a homo- 
geneous Pliilippine people out of the diverse ethnic and cultural 
groups now there ? 

I start with the assumption that knowledge of the two factors, 
environment and volition, is sufficient to convince one that the 
handful of Americans in the Philippines can never, against the 
Filipino's will, make typical Americans of the Filipinos living in 
the Philippine Islands. Today it is known that the environment 
in time perfects its own type of man. The American has intro- 
duced into the Philippines many new artificial environmental con- 
ditions, but the permanent factor of natural environment will 
eventually override all artificial environment which is not perma- 
nent. Since the Philippine Archipelago lies entirely within the 
tropics, and, since j ,000,000 of the 8,000,000 Filipinos live in the 
tropical lowlands (rather than in the more temperate highlands), 
it will not be possible for the Filipinos to come under the influence 
of such stimulating temperate-zone environment as exists in the 
United States. The Filipinos must remain a tropical people. 

The phrase, ‘^Assimilation in the Philippines,” must mean the 
making of a homogeneous people out of the diverse groups in the 
Archipelago. I shall consider the making of that people under the 
influence of the artificial environment introduced by the American. 

In the Philippines today imder the influence of Americanisms are 
foimd beginning to operate the same factors that so dominantly 
operate in American assimilation. With no attempt to focus 
attention solely on the seven factors of assimilation named above 
I shall present the important conditions making for assimilation in 
the Philippines and present them under the same headings. 

I. Volition . — It is impossible to know the exact desire of the 
people in the Philippines toward the adoption of Americanisms, 
though there is little reason to doubt the statement that an over- 
whelming vote against the American would be cast if the question 
was one of continued occupation of the Islands by America. 
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That the readers may have clearly in mind the peoples of the 
Archipelago, they will be presented briefly under this section, and 
characterized in terms of volition. There are about 8,000,000 
natives in the Archipelago. They are divided into four distinct 
culture groups. First, the 7,000,000 christianized people, composed 
of eight dialect groups^ (commonly called tribes). These groups 
occupy solely the coastal lowlands, except the Cagayan group whose 
home is from the coast of Northern Luzon far up the Cayagan 
River. All, except the Visayan group, live in the island of Luzon; 
all, except the Tagalog group which centers about Manila, may 
roughly be located by provinces which share their names. The 
Visayan peoples occupy the central islands lying between the two 
large islands of Luzon on the north and Mindanao on the south. 

These various groups, christianized by the Spaniards, are in 
numbers, culture, and importance the Filipinos par excellence. 
They had no common desire toward the Spaniard expressed in 
common concerted action, though the various local insurrections 
proclaim that most of the groups felt and resented the pressure of 
Spanish treatment. The Archipelago was discovered by Magellan 
in 1521. Spanish domination really began in 1571. The following 
insurrections have been recorded against Spain: 1588, 1591-92, 
1649, 1660, 1750-1827 by Visayans in Bohol, 1762-63 by three 
separate groups independently, 1823, 1841, 1872, 1896-98. This 
last insurrection was the one in operation at the time Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet. May i, 1898. It was a Tagalog 
insurrection, and the Tagalog people believed that the American 
navy and army helped them throw off the Spanish oppression so they 
might be independent. When they discovered that the American 
was going to remain there occurred the most serious insurrection 
in Philippine history — -the one begun against America February 4, 
1899, and ending April 20, 1902. Within the next year began the 
very stubborn insurrection of the Visayan people of Samar and 
Leyte which continued for some three years. 

All these insurrections were of the nature of defense, none were 
aggressively offensive. Not one of the insurrections was sup- 

* Christianized groups: Bikol, Cagayan or Ibanag, Hokano, Pampanga, Pangasa- 
nan, Tagalog, Visayan or Bisayan, and Zambal. Besides these eight there are three 
small interior towns of Gaddan people in Central Luzon — ^perhaps 5,000 persons. 
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ported by even all of the people of a single dialect group — to say 
nothing of all the people of two or more of the eight christianized 
groups uniting against Spain or America at the same time. In 1809 
the Napoleonic crisis in Spain caused her to grant the Filipinos 
the right of two deputies to the cortes. In 1812 Spain proclaimed 
a new constitution, and this allowed the Filipinos to send about 40 
deputies; only three or four were usually sent however. In 1814 
the constitution was revoked — even this did not awaken united 
opposition in the Philippines. The Ilokanos of Ilokos Norte at 
once revolted, but they were all. Each insurrection, however, ma}^ 
truly be said to have been the result of a determined effort on the 
part of some local group to resist a common pressure, but at no 
time was there an expression of the consciousness of common 
interest or of the value of concerted action. 

The second large culture group is the ‘^Moro.’^ These people 
are the five Mohammedan tribes* which occupy all the coastal area 
of Southern and Western Mindanao, and all the other islands of 
the Archipelago to the southwest including the southern coast of 
Palawan. They were never conquered by the Spaniards, and are 
breaking out against the Americans a number of times each year 
now. In their historic scourges over the Visayan Islands and even 
to the northern coast of Luzon villages from two or more of the 
five tribes sometimes united, though co-operation among all the 
tribes never occurred, nor did all the people of even a single tribe 
appear ever to have joined in such an expedition. The Moros were 
fast conquering the Archipelago when the Spaniards established 
themselves in Manila in 1571 — Manila itself being in their hands. 
I do not know a man who is intimately acquainted with the Moros 
who believes the living adults will ever be assimilated by the 
American or christianized Filipino ideals. 

If America was ever justified in closing her doors against an 
alien people, she is justified in closing the Philippine Islands 
against the Arab, because it was he who, as a trader, brought 
Mohammedanism to the five pagan tribes now Mohammedanized, 
and it is still the straggling Arab who brings it and keeps it alive in 
the Archipelago. With no more Mohammedanism introduced, 

‘ The Moro peoples are: Lanao, Magindanao, Samal, Sulu, and Yakan. They 
number about 300,000 persons. 
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with the present generation dead, there is good reason to believe 
that the cause of the unabated fierce enmity of the Moros toward 
all other peoples in the Philippines would soon cease. So long as 
Mohammedanism continues assimilation will be impossible, because 
the Mohammedan will not be assimilated with the Christian. 

The third group is the pagan Malayan. These people are 
brothers of the Moros who were pagans Mohammedanized, and 
brothers of the christianized groups who were pagans brought imder 
the influence of Spain. They number about 700,000 persons in a 
score of tribes occupying all of Mindanao, except the coastal areas 
heki by the Moros, and occupying the greater part of Northern 
Luzon. They are also found in most of Palawan and Mindoro, 
and in the mountainous interiors of many other islands where the 
Spaniards did not reach them. 

Among many of these peoples I believe an overwhelming vote 
in favor of American control as against christianized Filipino, and, 
certainly, against Moro control would be cast if such a vote were 
taken. This is the view of many men who know them well. It 
must be said that so far the treatment of natives of the Philippines 
by other natives of a higher grade of culture has not been benevo- 
lent. And the pagans of Northern Luzon remember well the 
treatment they received at the hands of the insurrectos (mainly 
Tagalog people, under Aguinaldo) who passed through their coun- 
try in 1900-1901. The fairest treatment, their greatest peace, and 
prosperity they have had under American control. So far as they 
know what Americanisms mean, it is believed they would wish 
them to be developed. I have no knowledge that they desire assimi- 
lation with the christianized culture of their kin. They have 
always resisted it, and the christianized groups had a wholesome 
fear and deferential respect for the pagan hillman. The develop- 
ment of Americanisms among these pagans, which is going on 
rapidly now, will draw them and the christianized Filipinos together 
by virtue of cultural similarities. 

The fourth group is the Negrito. These people are a remnant 
of aborigines numbering some 25,000, who have not culture enough 
to possess clear or persistent desires toward assimilation with any 
other culture. They must be ignored in this discussion. 
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Besides these four groups of Filipinos there are Chinese, prob- 
ably less than 100,000, and Japanese, probably some less than 
200,000, all of whom will need to be reckoned with in the making 
of a united people in the Philippines. What the Japanese desire no 
man can say — at least no man can believe all that is said. As to the 
Chinese, it does not much matter what they themselves desire; 
but what their descendants desire will go far toward answering 
the whole question of the Filipino’s volition toward assimilation, 
because they are the Filipinos. To be specific: During the latter 
days of my residence in the Islands in 1905 Governor- General 
Wright one day told me that he had recently personally received 
from one of the most distinguished Filipinos of the time, and a 
member of the Insular Civil Commission, the statement ‘Hhat 
there was not a single prominent and dominant family among the 
christianized Filipinos which did not possess Chinese blood.” 
The voice and the will of the Filipinos today is the voice and the 
will of these brainy, industrious, rapidly developing men whose 
judgment in time the world is bound to respect. Today I do not 
believe the wisest among them are in a position to agree on a 
reasonably permanent desire in the present problem. 

2. English language . — First it should be noted that though the 
groups of people christianized by the Spaniards were all Malayan, 
yet the dialects of the eight groups were so different that inter- 
communication was next to impossible. In 1590 a council of Friars 
decided to teach each dialect group of natives to read and write its 
own dialect instead of Spanish — thus intensifying the dialect differ- 
ences. During the governorship of Anda (1770-76), a royal decree 
was issued that Spanish should be taught the Filipinos instead of 
their own dialects. In spite of that fact it was said that only 5 
per cent of the Filipinos could read or write Spanish at the time of 
American occupation. A Manila experience may serve to illus- 
trate this lack of a common means of intercommunication. One 
evening in 1903 I was riding my horse in company with Judge 
D. R. Williams in the eastern outskirts of Manila when we came 
upon a large crowd of people in the street watching a man put a 
struggling woman into a covered caretilla. He bundled her over 
the tail-board, climbed in after her while the driver of the cart 
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whipped lip the horse, and they disappeared in the dusk down the 
road. We tried for some time to leam the cause of the, to us, 
unique spectacle, but no one in the crowd could understand either 
my “pidgeon-Spanish” or the Judge’s Castilian. At last someone 
brought up a crippled old man who could talk with us; he had 
been many years a house servant in a Spanish family. Through 
him we learned that ‘‘some man was stealing a woman” — that 
was all! This was in the outskirts of Manila, the capital of the 
Archipelago where Spanish influence was at its highest and where 
it had existed since 1571. 

Today the English language has been acquired so extensively 
by means of the primary schools which exists in all provinces, and 
by high schools, normal schools, and trade schools that in June, 1910, 
the University of the Philippines was opened to take care of the 
numbers of English-speaking students who demanded a college 
training. In 1912 the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs said 
that at least 3,000,000 Filipinos have had instruction in English 
in the public schools of the Philippines. There are now in the 
neighborhood of 700,000 pupils enrolled annually in these schools. 
This number is about one-third of the population of school age. 

The English language has gone more widely over the Islands, 
however, than simply within the schoolroom. That English words 
are quickly ingrafted into the Filipino’s vocabulary was forced 
home upon the American in the Islands during early days of Ameri- 
can occupation. Several times we found a few words of the 
American brand of profanity to be the only English spoken by 
Filipinos. The use of such memorable English was at times naive 
and startling. I shall not forget the surprise I experienced on a 
beautiful October morning in 1902 when, getting an early start on a 
hike in the Upper Cagayan Valley, I met a smiling Cagayan belle 
whose trail crossed mine on stones over a shallow stream. She 
came gliding barefoot down the stony bank balancing a load of 
fruit on her head; and in her “best” English, as a sincere salutation, 
greeted me with the most cheery and pleasant-voiced American 
profanity I have ever heard. 

Today one may go everywhere in the Archipelago among the 
7,ocx),cxx) christianized Filipinos and find fifty or more natives in 
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each province familiar with high-school English, and on every 
hand there are children talking English on the streets. The Eng- 
lish language is a common means of communication between the 
diverse dialect groups in the Islands such as the Spanish language 
had not become after more than 350 years of occupation, and such 
as the different Filipino dialects could not become. The govern- 
ment official last quoted said on this matter in 1912: ^^The hope of 
developing any real idea of nationality among the Filipino peoples 
of the future lies more probably in the spread of a common language 
than in any other one thing, and English offers the only hope to 
be raised in this respect.’’ English, then, will be an important 
assimilating factor in the Philippine Islands, provided its growth 
continues as at present for a couple of generations more. Since 
January i, 1913, English has been the official language even of the 
courts of the Archipelago. 

3. Common education . — During the Spanish regime the chris- 
tianized Filipinos were well taught in school, social life, and by 
example that physical work was undignified. The ideal and 
ambition of the youth of Manila during the first six or eight years 
of American occupation was to learn enough English so he could 
use a pen in a government office, wear pointed patent-leather 
American shoes, a black oven of a derby hat, clothing of American 
cut, and be considered an elegante, a Spanish dude. 

Probably the most important fact developed by American edu- 
cation in the Islands is that the above view of life is false for a 
modern developing nation. Even the acquisition of the English 
language is probably of secondary importance to the development 
of moral fiber, physical strength, and general toning up in health and 
manhood through a man’s earnest effort to earn his bread in the 
sweat of his brow— and to be proud of the sweat as well as of the 
abimdant bread. 

When the native teacher was first started in the American public 
schools it was the common thing for a servant to follow the dapper 
young teacher from his home to the school in order to carry his 
master’s book. It was almost impossible to get young men to 
enter the first school of telegraphy established by the Ameri- 
cans. The Trades School languished for a long time because 
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no one wanted to learn to work. Now these things have greatly 
changed. 

Every boy and girl in every primary school throughout the Philippines 
spends a considerable portion of each school day in work with his hands. In 
every manual exercise he is engaged in making some article of real value, either 

for use or ornament in his own home, or for sale A half-finished article, 

or a poorly finished article, is not acceptable; the work must be well done, 

completely done, and done to a definite purpose In every case the 

lessons of patience, perseverence, and honest work are drilled into the fiber of 
the child's mind until they become essential features of character. 

Thus wrote Frank R. White, the late director of education, in 1911. 
Of another aspect of the education Mr. White wrote the same year 
as follows: 

The model young man of earlier days was spotlessly clad; his occupations 
were sedentary, calling for no physical exertion and permitting of no soiling of 
linen or rumpling of personal composure. For physical exercise, it was proper 
to march seriously in school processions and take the evening air; and how 
much more rigidly were the standards of outward propriety enforced with re- 
spect to the young woman of the country! But now this new spirit of ath- 
letic interest has swept in upon the boys and girls with a force that is actually 
revolutionary, and with it come new standards, new ideals of conduct, and, what 
is far more important, new ideals of character. These sports put red blood into the 
veins, new energy into body and mind, and establish new ideas of lifers purpose 
and value. For what boy can be satisfied with a dawdling, idle, careless, pur- 
poseless existence, if, for even a season or two, he has experienced the stirring 
discipline of public censure and public applause in hard athletic battles? 
Application, perseverance, and fair play may be words unfamiliar to such a 
boy, but he has learned the lessons which they represent and they will stay 
with him longer than any maxim learned from a book. 

Today a common education is imder way which will not only 
tend to add strong muscle, clear brain, and sterling character to 
the Filipino, but will produce abundantly the economic resources 
of life, enabling the people to satisfy an ever-increasing number of 
wants. Thus is being laid the foundation for a general rise in 
social status, a knowledge that culture is based on material pros- 
perity and well-being, and an ambition in all men for an individually 
larger part in the common interests of the Islands. 

Filipinos used to say that the Philippines contained a class of 
citizens which knew how to govern, and a class which knew how to 
obey. I believe history belies both statements. The new common 
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education in time will tend to produce a Filipino people which 
knows how to govern itself and how to obey its own laws. Then 
and only then will they be approaching assimilation. 

4. Common religion . — There is no reason to doubt the statement 
that Christianity introduced by the Jesuits and the several orders 
of Friars was the most important assimilation factor in the Philip- 
pines in pre- American times. It operated in two ways. It brought 
a common economic culture to a remarkably uniform level among 
the eight dialect groups it converted from paganism. And, in its 
later harshness, as expressed by various rehgious orders, it assisted 
greatly in imiting the people against the church; several of the 
insurrections against Spain were really insurrections against the 
strangle-hold of the church. 

Christianity still operates as an assimilating factor, and it is 
more important than before. The church orders which had so 
often been distrusted, and had irritated so many of the Filipinos, 
are gone forever, and an American archbishop is at the head of the 
Roman Catholic church. American Protestants are working among 
the christianized and pagan groups, and they have wisely divided 
the field, except urban residence centers of Americans, among the 
several different denominations — thus largely avoiding the prob- 
able confusion of the people. Paganism will not be more than a 
temporary check to the otherwise successful operation of Christian- 
ity as an assimilation factor. Mohammedanism apparently will 
be a permanent check; it is believed that Mohammedanism will 
be an unassimilable religion. A solution of the difficulty has been 
previously suggested. 

5. Common attainable aspirations . — The most common aspira- 
tion in the Philippines now is for knowledge of the English language. 
Chinese, Japanese, pagan, Mohammedan, and christianized 
Filipinos eagerly strive to learn the language. This aspiration 
will be attainable for the youth as soon as sufficient revenue is 
available so that the remaining two-thirds of the children may be 
given instruction. It seems a reasonable and attainable aspiration. 
The next most common aspiration is that, shared probably by all 
christianized Filipinos, of an ever-increasing participation in the 
governmental control of the Archipelago. This aspiration is being 
attained in a magically short time; the frequent fear that it is too 
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short will probably be retained by the world until lapse of time 
proves, if it does so prove, that stages of culture may now and then 
be taken as a hurdle. The next most common aspiration is prob- 
ably that for a Philippine protectorate under the United States; 
and the next, probably, is that for an out-and-out national inde- 
pendence. These two are not shared by all christianized peoples, 
and their corollary, that of a nation composed of all the diverse 
groups in the Archipelago, is not shared by Moros or pagans. 

All these aspirations will assist the assimilation process just 
so far as they are shared by the diverse peoples. 

6. Citizenship . — ^It should be clear by this time that the peoples 
of the Philippines are not of homogeneous culture. In this section 
attention will be placed upon the two classes of christianized Fili- 
pinos as they existed at the time of American occupation. Those 
classes should be defined not as the class which knew how to govern 
and the class which knew how to obey,’^ but as the class with wealth 
and superior culture, with Chinese and often European blood, which, 
because of its innate superiority, aspired to make itself the govern- 
ing body of the Archipelago; and the other class, composed of some 
95 per cent of the christianized people, which naturally took leader- 
ship from its superiors, and was so uncultured that it could not 
compete in any way except in numbers with those same superiors. 

That the desired freedom from Spanish control would have 
brought any further duties and privileges of citizenship to this 
second class of Filipinos no one who has lived in the Philippines 
believes. The withdrawal of Spain from the Islands would have 
meant no shifting or lightening of the burden from the second class, 
but only a change of the masters who would place the burden. 
That the leaders of the last insurrection against Spain desired simply 
to make such a change of masters, that, at the time, the con- 
ception they had of citizenship was still mediaeval — a copy of 
Spanish Middle-Ages method — ^is seen in the following entry in the 
diary of Aguinaldo’s physician made only one week before the 
capture of that leader; 

After supper the honorable President [Aguinaldo] in conversation with 
B., V., and Lieutenant Carasco, told them that as soon as independence of 
the country was declared he would give each one of them an amoimt of land 
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equal to what he himself will take for the future of his own family, that is, he 
will give each one of the three gentlemen 13,500 acres of land as a recompense 
for their work. 

Thus did the freebooters divide spoils among their henchmen; the 
acres of modern nations belong to the citizens, not to the ‘^Presi- 
dent.^’ 

In my judgment the work of assimilation in the Philippines will 
be slowest right here. Because of the relative fewness of the pagans, 
Moros, Negritos, Chinese, and Japanese, let us ignore them in 
this section— though the actual political problem cannot be solved 
by such a simple way of elimination. There are left the two classes, 
the superior and natural leaders, and the natural followers. Those 
leaders have an inherited superiority which has been enhanced 
by culture. Some of those leaders (what percentage I make no 
pretense of even guessing) know that national prosperity cannot 
endure in competition with modern nations unless the majority 
of the people have, as individuals, an intelligent conception of their 
privileges, responsibilities, and duties as members of that nation. 
Some of those leaders have no such conception; they may never 
have it — natural aristocrats exist in all cultures, as do natural 
democrats. 

There is the other class, the majority class; they are the prob- 
lem. They must be educated away from more than 350 years of 
quasi-peonage, must be taught to speak, and to reason, and to 
demand and get their rights as citizens among those who have been 
so long their superiors. More than that, they must learn the 
hard lesson that rights entail duties and responsibilities. While 
making all this development they must get economic independence 
due to individual training and honest efficient toil. To accomplish 
all this against their natural inertia of race, and the inertia of social 
and physical environment is not a task that can be completed by the 
year 1921, or, it seems to some well-informed and not altogether 
vicious Americans, not within less than the lifetime of two genera- 
tions of men developing under favorable conditions. 

7. Physical and human environment , — The Philippine Archi- 
pelago stretches for fifteen degrees through the tropics, and though 
there are about 3,000 islands, they are all geographically, climati- 
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cally, culturally, and ethnically more interrelated than any of them 
are to any other land areas. The physical environment should 
make for assimilation. 

However, history has not recorded a case of a tropical people 
with a tropical environment such as the christianized Filipinos 
live in that of its own initiative has attained a relatively high level 
of culture. Such culture must have a foundation of material 
well-being which is maintained by perpetual toil by a majority of 
the people. Probably the chief reason for this backwardness is 
because people naturally do not long work hard in such an environ- 
ment. Again, no stable democratic government has flourished in 
such a tropical environment, to say nothing of such a government 
having originated there. Perhaps the chief reason is found in the 
fact that only as conditions favor the majority of the people will the 
naturally superior few relinquish their grip on authority over the 
many. Tropical conditions seem never to favor the majority of a 
people, but only the most gifted few. 

It seems natural, then, to expect that tendencies toward democ- 
racy, if found in lowland tropics, are due to alien introduction, and 
that they would flourish only under artificially induced conditions. 
In other words, though one might not be surprised to find a low- 
land tropical people assimilated enough to attempt to throw off 
a foreign yoke, he would not, in the present world-stage of the 
development of popular government, expect such a people to initiate 
and perpetuate a stable democracy. 

The problem of assimilation in the Philippines, so far as the 
human environment is concerned, is practically nil. All the Fili- 
pinos, except a few thousand Negritos, are Malayan. There are 
the Japanese and the Chinese, but the latter with few exceptions 
marry Filipino wives and raise Filipino children. So that the 
only true aliens there are the Japanese, who may or may not 
amalgamate, and the few thousand Americans and Europeans whose 
future in the Archipelago is hemmed closely about the laws deliber- 
ately made by the Americans to preserve ‘Hhe Philippines for the 
Filipinos.’’ Everything ethnically should favor assimilation. The 
human hindrances are cultural; they are largely religious and 
governmental. 
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CONCLUSION 

Continued assimilation in the Philippines is problematic. I 
see no reason for believing that assimilation in the Philippines 
would carry far if the implanting of Americanisms there should 
now cease. That they would cease today upon the withdrawal of 
America, even under guaranty of Philippine national independence 
by the powers or the establishment of an ordinary protectorate 
by the United States, is evident to those who know the present 
status of cultural conditions in the Archipelago. There is naturally 
little unanimity in matters of volition, language, education, 
aspirations, religion, or in equipment for citizenship. There is 
very uniform natural and ethnic environment, but these alone 
cannot, as has been proved by the past, overcome the cultural 
conditions that are now quite natural to the several groups of 
people. 

I do see reason for believing that continuation of the American 
policy in the Philippines for at least two generations more will 
result in a marked degree of assimilation. As has been said, the 
natural and ethnic environment is favorable. The English lan- 
guage by that time would have furnished a well-nigh imiversal 
means of oral and written intercommunication. A relatively high 
level of education would have become common, carrying with it, 
not simply facts of modern culture, but a developing economic 
sense and ideals of physical, mental, and moral health — all of 
which would greatly raise the social level of the majority of the 
people. The religious differences would not be greater than now, 
and they could be minimized, A people so developing would have, 
on the one hand, ever loftier aspirations for one another, and, on 
the other hand, an ever fuller expression of citizenship as those 
aspirations were realized. If a young and fecund people, such as 
the Filipinos most certainly are, is given sufficient tutelage in the 
fundamental principles of democracy, I see no reason to doubt that 
it can profit by it. Further, I see no reason to question that after 
such tutelage the factors of assimilation will have so far operated 
that the Filipinos can long maintain a level of individual attain- 
ment and a status of social justice that will greatly enrich humanity. 



INFORMAL CONFERENCE: IS IT POSSIBLE FOR AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGISTS TO AGREE UPON A CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM? 


George E, Vincent y University of Minnesota, Presiding, 

Albion W. Small, University of Chicago 

Mr, Chairman: 

The topic proposed for this afternoon may look as though the proposers 
had in mind the adoption of precise plans and specifications for sociological 
building. In fact, nothing of this sort was intended. On the contrary, while 
the formulation of the general subject necessarily suggests the purpose of going 
to work on a definite and detailed “platform,’^ the thing actually hoped for 
was a sort of harking back to the ideas which we have in common, whether 
we had been expressing them directly during this session or not, with possibly 
two or three concrete proposals which might serve to focalize our belief in 
these guiding ideas upon certain lines of immediate action. It was hoped 
that representatives of the different types of interest that are grouped around 
the sociological standpoint might each have something to say from and for his 
peculiar kind of pursuit. 

As my most intimate professional concern is probably more abstractly 
generalized than any other that is likely to voice itself here, I venture to say 
my say at the outset, in the hope that, by the time I am through, others will 
be ready to speak for less general sociological aims. 

My idea of a constructive policy for sociologists is a policy which, what- 
ever its immediate aim and distinctive method, will always orient itself with 
reference to this “categorical imperative Always do your part toward com- 
pelling everyone to treat human experience, from beginning to end, and especially 
at the pending moment, as a connected system of problems in morals. 

If our friend Professor Ward were with us, that phrase problems in morals 
would rasp his nerves until he had been assured of the sense in which it was 
used. He would agree with me after I had guarded myself against very perti- 
nent suspicions. I do not mean that life is perpetual problems in morals in the 
sense that it is problems of how the group x may induce the group y to adopt 
the courses of conduct which the mores of x demand. I do not mean problems 
in morals in the sense of discovering ways and means of imposing certain 
ethical conceptions or codes of conduct upon people who either feel no obliga- 
tion to such conformity, or who decline to recognize the obligation. I mean 
that it is part and parcel of intelligent sociology to visualize life as incessant 
readjustments of responsible persons to one another; i.e., as a perpetual problem 
of the accommodation of human interests, which interests are constantly 
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changing their specific forms and contents, and consequently their qualitative 
and quantitative relations. 

It is an incident of loyalty to this comprehensive conception of life, that 
we shall daily and hourly renew our faith in the principle, to which wc must 
have recourse for reassurance that life is something more than physics or 
physiology, viz., that human valuations are creative forces. Within certain 
inhibitive limits of both physical and social sorts, which we have no desire 
either to ignore or to minimize, we do make ourselves and our world in con- 
sequence of saying to ourselves in more or less disguising circumlocutions, 
such and such is the sort of self I want to be, and such and such is the sort 
of world which I wish to inhabit. 

The most inflated ultimatum of conceited dogmatism is the formula. You 
canH change human nature! This first aid to the mentally injured is either an 
impregnable truism or an asinine stupidity, according to the meaning which 
we put into it. In this company it would be an unpardonable waste of time 
to rehearse details or illustrations of the axiomatic sense of this formula. 
There are some things about human nature which can no more be changed than 
the law of gravitation or the affinities of chemical elements. If we were con- 
ferring for our benefit alone, it would be equally a waste of time to repeat what 
every sociologist knows, that in another sense change of human nature has 
been the main occupation of the species from the time its record began. The 
differences between modern humans and other predatory animals are the proofs 
that human nature has changed radically since the genus homo started in busi- 
ness. If anyone supposes that the changes are finished, he hasn’t digested the 
primary lesson of history. Men are continually altering their views of life, 
and changing their aims, their habits, and their character accordingly. If 
anybody in the later days of the Republic had said that the time would ever 
come when a Roman gentleman would acquire wealth by any other means than 
war, he would have been shut out of polite society. If anyone in the days of 
Charles the First had declared that an English gentleman would ever get his 
income from any other source than his ancestral acres, he would have been 
rated as a disturber of the peace. If anyone in 1776 had declared that economic 
operations would ever take the corporate form, the people who rested assured 
that human nature cannot change would have notified him, as good old Adam 
Smith did in so many words, that the facts of human nature make it impossible 
that corporations can ever be a considerable factor in business. The fact is 
that the changing of human nature always has been the most prolific industry 
in the world, and the indications are that this industry still has a brighter 
future than any other. 

My plea to the sociologists is that, however they specialize, whatever the 
particular kind of research they concentrate upon, they will never stop orient- 
ing themselves by means of the main outlook that the human lot is a riddle 
without plausible answer, unless we construe it as having its meaning in the 
production of a progressively fitter physical, mental, and moral human nature. 
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Every program that we follow, whether into analytical detail or into large 
constructions, whether of interpretation or of control, will get its rank in wisdom 
from the closeness of its co-ordination with this view of life. 

Perhaps I should not have ventured to claim more of the time of this 
session, if resistance to this conception had not been so much in evidence, not 
in our own number but among our colleagues in the Economic Association. I 
am not so vain or so irritable that I could blame the economists for holding 
different opinions from mine. It is not an individual grievance, however, 
but a social misfortune, that the economists and the sociologists are not yet 
able to criticize their opinions by the common test of an ethical conception of 
life. Professor Schmoller has had fairly good standing as an economist. He 
has managed to move in rather influential strata of German society. He was 
speaking as an economist when he said in the early seventies, “demand and 
supply are a section of the moral standards of the community.” He has been 
insisting on that proposition and on the whole ethical conception of economic 
theory ever since. Neither at home nor abroad has it roused any very success- 
ful impeachment of his mental competence. On the contrary, his influence 
throughout the world has been steadily increasing for nearly a half-century. 
In the United States, however, a sociologist cannot appeal to the moral values 
involved in a social problem without running against the traditional obstruc- 
tion, “You can^t change human nature.” 

If this means anything, it means that the economic nature of men is sup- 
posed to be so inflexible that there can never be a change of ratio between 
our present valuations of wealth and of the moral conditions of human beings 
with which wealth interests may be in competition. As time does not allow 
me to debate this question, I will simply put my demurrer in this form: The 
economic fiction that our valuations of wealth, in relation to moral values, are 
constant, contradicts the record of history and abundant facts in contemporary 
experience. 

I am not eager to make myself an issue, but since I had the temerity to 
profess this belief in the presence of the economists the other evening, I have 
found myself treated as in contempt of court. The charges against me do 
not take open issue with the proposition that moral values must at last fix 
the rate scale for economic values. They take the safer strategic ground that 
the traditional theories of economic interest are impregnable, and that anyone 
who dares to assert the contrary is mentally unsound. Since Saturday evening 
gentlemen with whom I am on the best terms personally, meeting in clumps 
in this hotel, and in coteries at different points in the Twin Cities, have been 
wagging their professorial heads at allusions to what I said, and ringing changes 
on the theme,* * Poor old demented specimen ! He doesn\ know the laws of politi- 
cal economy.” It turns out that the **laws of political economy ” which I am not 
supposed to know reduce to the generalization that there is an initial reluctance 
in our makeup against separating ourselves even temporarily from our posses- 
sions without an inducement. Now I haven’t been studying political economy 
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for forty years without finding another “law,” namely that we are perma- 
nently reluctant to pay for any accommodation more than we find out it is 
worth. My information is to the effect that whenever these two “laws” have 
come in conflict with each other — ^that is, incessantly, barring brief intervals 
for recuperation, since Cain and Abel quarreled over the relative value of farm- 
ing and grazing products — ^they have had a perfect Irish of a time, until one 
or the other cried “enough!” and they have suspended hostilities on the basis 
of a compromise that held till they lined up for the next trial of strength. 
Before it gets to be a moral question at all, the figure that interest on capital 
cuts in our present theory and practice is an impeachment of our intelligence. 
I have no quarrel with the “laws of political economy.” In the interest inci- 
dentally of political economy itself, I certainly shall quarrel as long as I have 
breath against every attempt to identify political economy with any single 
detached trait of human character. My case is that we are allowing capitalistic 
interests to take for granted what is not true about the moral claim of absentee 
ownership to income. It is a matter of first sweeping the cobwebs from our 
brains, so that we can see economic cause and effect as they are. Then it is a 
matter of getting a move on the inertia of our consciences, so that our program 
will be a revival of zeal for defensible correlation of material values with moral 
values. 

In short — and this has been the burden of my song for twenty-five years — 
the main business of life is progress in controlling our conditions in such a way 
that, from generation to generation, the typical human being will break previous 
records in combination of all ^round physical and moral qualities. 

My appeal to sociologists is that they continue to control their specializings 
as functions of this main progress. 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL SUR\T:YS 
Charles R. Henderson, University of Chicago 

Our students of social science in colleges and universities, in connection 
with charitable societies, churches, clubs, and municipal bureaus of welfare, 
are trying to secure information from primary sources. The pedagogical 
value of such studies is well understood. The movement is one to be 
encouraged. 

But the dangers are obvious; annoyance of busy officials and agents; 
morbid and precocious exposure of young students to debasing aspects of life; 
waste of time with no result save the gratification of childish if not morbid 
curiosity; finally, a bad method of study. 

The movement requires expert direction and wise plans. Investigation 
should be directed to promising fields. Schedules and methods should be 
carefully worked out by competent statisticians and should be uniform enough 
to secure comparable figures indicative of large and significant forces and 
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tendencies, without chilling the ardor of persons of independent thought and 
power of invention. 

The various societies working for reliable data in one scientific field may 
be able to render a useful service by creating a joint commission to work out 
a plan of co-operation for isolated investigators. Thus local studies of family 
budgets in all parts of the country might be standardized so that each would 
contribute something of value. The health and recreation surveys in which 
so many classes are now engaged might proceed with a common plan. Such a 
commission would have the help of the trained people employed by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and certain life insurance companies. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation could be aided by local studies of wages, hours, 
shop conditions, and insurance schemes and ‘'welfare work.’’ The Economic 
Association and the Statistical Association have related interests, and many 
teachers of economics would give intelligent and sympathetic assistance. 

These considerations point to the appointment by this Society of a com- 
mittee which will be charged with the duty of studying the problem of co- 
operation and of conferring with kindred associations in regard to the best 
method of establishing a permanent joint commission to direct investigations 
in all parts of the national territory. 


Edward C. Hayes, University of Illinois 

Most of that which is called human nature is in reality second nature, 
that is to say, it is not nature at all, but is acquired. It is the individual’s 
share in the product of social evolution, in the group to which he belongs. 

Thus, for example, no one is born with a conscience. The question is, 
whether he ever gets one, and if so what will be required and what condemned 
by the conscience which he acquires. A generation ago many of the most 
Christian people in our southern states had consciences which approved of 
slavery. The conscience of Abraham approved the practice of polygamy. 
There are those whose conscience and sentiment approve of showing respect 
to departed parents by eating their corpses. 

Human nature, or, rather, human second nature, is variable within wide 
limits, but at a given time and place shows such an established uniformity 
that an individual cannot see how normal human beings can think and feel and 
act, save in the ways which have become the second nature of his group. Uni- 
formities of thought, of sentiment and of practice, which constitute customs 
and institutions of a distinct and consistent character, at a given time and 
place, change from one period to another, with the same population; and 
vary from place to place as flora and fauna do. 

Participation in the social activities constitutes the substance of life for 
the individual. If any one of us should spend an hour with closed eyes in the 
attempt to recall one familiar practice in which he engages, one opinion that 
he holds, one ambition that he cherishes, or one moral approval or disapproval 
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by which he is moved, he would probably fail to find a single one which he 
would have had if he could have lived from infancy an isolated individual. 
This is what is meant by the statement that most of what we call human nature 
is in reality the individual’s share in the product of social evolution in the group 
to which he belongs. 

The prevalent activities, sentiments, and ideas which are the product 
and the substance of the social process constitute a type of reality as distinct 
as the animal or vegetable or mineral kingdom. Moreover, the varying char- 
acter of these realities is due to intelligible causation as truly as are the phenom- 
ena studied by any other science. Chemistry and physics are experimental 
sciences. Biology and sociology are predominantly comparative sciences. 
The characteristic objects of sociological investigation are not specific events 
assignable to a given time and place, but species or types of reality, and these 
are analyzable into minute and immensely repetitious elements, viz., the specific 
socially caused activities of individual members of society. Out of such ele- 
ments customs and institutions are built up. 

Scientific explanation of any class of realities involves, first, the analysis 
of these realities into their elements, and, second, the tracing of causal relation- 
ships between the elements of which the reality is composed and between 
them and the environing phenomena. The environing phenomena are no 
part of the reality to be explained, but only factors in the explanation. Thus, 
the botanist in his explanation, must take account of degrees of temperature 
and moisture and qualities of soil. Yet these are not botanical realities but 
only factors in the explanation of botanical realities. Most of the confusion 
concerning the field of sociology results from failure to distinguish clearly 
between those realities which sociology should attempt to explain, and others 
which it should by no means attempt to explain, but which it must recognize 
as among the environing conditions that play a part in molding social realities. 
To the latter class belong facts of climate and natural resources, the artificial 
physical environment such as railways and housing, and also the traits of the 
physical organisms which constitute the population that is the bearer of the 
social process. Sociology explains no material phenomenon except in so far 
as explaining social activities may be said to explain the material results which 
those activities produce. 

The same distinction may be made in the practical applications of sociol- 
ogy! In order to secure good housing where we now have a slum we may need 
to consult the plumber and the architect, but the knowledge which they supply 
is not sociology nor an application of sociology. In order, however, to secure 
the prevalence of good housing, we must employ other knowledge than that 
which they can furnish, we must know how to secure the prevalence of wants, 
of moral judgments enforced by public sentiment, and of co-operative activities. 
It is in knowledge of this latter sort that we find practical applications of 
sociology. 

Sociology deals with t3rpes of thought and sentiment and practice which 
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prevail among human populations as a direct result of social interrelationship, 
though molded and limited also by inborn human nature and material 
environment. This class of realities, which are perfectly distinct from all 
others, analyzable into repetitious elements, highly variable, and the products 
of intelligible causation, is the sphere of sociological investigation. Their 
study may be prosecuted from purely scientific or from practical motives. 


C. C. North, De Pauw University 

I confess that I have never been able to become very much excited or 
worried over agreements or lack of agreements in sociology. As it appears to 
me just now, I believe that agreements of a very definite sort are neither possible 
nor desirable — that is, if they are to be formal agreements. 

In so far as a unity of thought and method in any science comes about, it 
does not come from a group of scientists sitting down and taking thought how 
they may agree. Each goes about his work of course, conscious of the work of 
his neighbors, but not with any formal program before him. And after a 
number have been working for some time in this individual way it is discovered 
that their results do present a xmified whole, that there is a common element 
and a common method running through the work of all. 

I do not think our neighbors, the economists, are worrying greatly about 
whether they are poaching on someone else’s field or whether someone is on 
theirs. Nor does any group of men with serious work to do stop long to con- 
sider the formal limitations of their field. 

There is plenty of work for all of us to do. And we are constantly sensitive 
to what others in our field are doing, and subconsciously, if not consciously, 
adjusting our work to that work. But I do not see how it would further our 
work to try to define any formal limitations that would have any authoritative 
influence in determining the work of individual sociologists. 


H. A. Miller, Olivet College 

The economists at these meetings have been indulging in a good many 
witticisms to the effect that the sociologists were not quite sure that they 
occupied any particular field. The papers in this series of meetings have 
certainly indicated a clearness of differentiation which the economists have not 
exhibited. At our meetings yesterday we were discussing definite group 
expressions that were certainly not economic. The economists this morning 
were discussing syndicalism, and their discussion was much more psychological 
than economic. That session really belonged to us. 

It seems to me that some of the work that we try to do does belong more 
distinctly to the economist. Thus matters of relief are more economic than 
sociological. To be sure, sociology must describe a standard, but the practical 
problem of dealing with economic problems may belong to the economist more 
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than to us. In other words, it seems to me that we have appropriated rather 
more than belongs to us. The social work of women^s clubs, settlements, and 
all sorts of municipal organizations are called sociology. It certainly is no 
nearer related to the kind of thing we were dealing with yesterday as sociology 
than physics is related to chemistry. 

Samuel N. Reep, University of Minnesota 

It is not clear to me what is meant here by a ‘‘constructive program.^' 
If some t)rpe of national policy is meant, I do not think that sociology as a 
science has advanced far enough to come to an agreement. If a social tendency 
is meant like collectivism, I think we might come to an agreement. 

Too often and too generally is the sociologist considered a program- 
maker rather than a scientist, a promoter rather than an investigator. This 
is not saying that a sociologist as a citizen should not contribute something 
toward a national policy and toward good government, or that he is not to be 
a promoter of social reforms, even such far-reaching reforms as would mean a 
fundamental reorganization of industrial and political society. But for the 
sociologists to agree on any program of that kind and to attempt to give it 
prestige by calling it scientific would justly, in my opinion, relegate sociology 
to the scrap heap of social programs and postpone the day when it will be 
generally conceded that a general science of society is possible. 

I believe that the American sociologists could agree that conscious effort 
to improve social conditions is not in itself unscientific, any more than Luther 
Burbank’s efforts to produce better varieties of plants. While we may agree 
that poverty can be lessened, we could not agree on a program to bring it about. 
Some think it would require a fundamental reconstruction of society while 
others may think that certain minor readjustments would solve the problem. 

After all I think we can agree best as social scientists that we must give 
primary attention to scientific methods and patiently work out the laws and 
principles in social phenomena. 

Paul L. Vogt, Miami University 

The phrase “constructive program” could be applied to definite plans in 
several phases of the work now included under the term “sociology.” It 
could be applied to a program of social reform, to be undertaken immediately 
in somewhat the same manner as the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion is attacking the problems within its field; it could be applied to a program 
of advance in the realm of social theory; or it might be applied to a method 
of study of the social problems now presenting themselves for solution. It 
appears to me that whatever may be the conclusion of this body as to the first 
two types of program, the motion made by Professor Henderson which has 
just been approved providing for a committee to work out some plan of corre- 
lating the field studies of social phenomena made by the students in the several 
institutions of learning so that all will be directed toward some definite end 
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is a very specific agreement upon a constructive program. It is a program in 
method of study which should be productive of as great results as if the society 
should agree upon united action on some one social problem. 

Robert A. Woods, South End House, Boston 

It is of the highest importance to a constructive program that we should 
have a just conception of what sort of thing we wish to construct. If we are 
to discover and follow the ways of life we must have some postulate as to the 
essential inwardn^ess of life. Otherwise we detect only those more superficial 
clues that end in the mechanics of our subject. 

Much sociology seems to proceed on the assumption that life is a transcend- 
ent mechanism. This is an inheritance from the elementary, overconfident 
stage of physical science, out of which the scientific world is now passing 
Life is coming once more to be viewed, not as a technique, but as an afflatus. 
The psychological corrective to the study of objective social phenomena must 
bring us back to the great questions upon which the interests of philosophy and 
religion in the past have focused. A new approach to the ultimate moral prob- 
lem of the freedom of the human will is preparing. Sociology may perhaps 
not include the effort to solve these problems; but this surely means that it 
must not commit itself consciously to a theory of life which would disqualify 
it for appreciating the next historic spiritual awakening. 

Robert E. Park, University or Chicago 

It is true, of course, that the application of scientific methods to the investi- 
gation of social phenomena and the application of the results of these investi- 
gations to the control of social life have had a tendency to substitute machinery 
and technique in the place of sympathy and common-sense in our dealing with 
human beings. 

In the last analysis, science, at least natural science as distinguished from 
history, is technique. It is the result of an effort to discover among things that 
turn up in our experience the relation of cause and effect; to base thereon gen- 
eral rules which enable us to predict what is likely to happen in other similar 
cases. It is the business of sociology, in studying human affairs, to look for 
these same relations of cause and effect ; to lay down general rules which enable 
us to predict from the existence of the situation A the succeeding situation B. 
On the basis of such general observations, even if they are never formulated with 
the logical precision here indicated, all formal methods or organizations for the 
control or improvement of social life must rest. 

If we are to deal in an effective or economical way with social conditions, 
we must push scientific investigation and extend and improve our technique as 
far as it is possible to do so. This is the main business of sociology as a science 
and a method. 

On the other hand, it is necessary, in order to deal practically with human 
beings, to understand individual men and women. The practical sociologist 
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must have the ability to enter into the inner life and share the feelings and 
sentiments of all sorts of people. The old French adage says, “ To comprehend 
all is to forgive all,’^ and something like this sort of comprehension is necessary 
to those of us who are dealing with the human beings under the conditions of 
ordinary, modern social life. 

What I should like to call attention to here, however, is that there is a 
distinction, made some years ago by the German philosopher Windelband, and 
afterward emphasized by Miinsterberg, that seems to apply here. Windel- 
band said, as I remember, that there was a fundamental difference, not only 
in the method, but in the aim of what he called the historical and natural 
sciences, including among the natural sciences sociology and psychology. He 
pointed out that there was a fundamental difference between a historical and 
a natural science fact. The difference consists in this: the historical fact has 
a location and a date and it occurs once only. A fact of natural science, 
however, is one that can be repeated and hence one that can be tested by 
experience. The significance of the distinction is this: the fact of natural 
science is of such a character that it enables us to predict, it enables us to use 
our knowledge about one object to determine how we should behave toward 
all objects of that same class. 

The historical fact exists once for all, is never repeated, and can, therefore, 
never be verified, at least not by experience. More than that, the historian, 
unlike the natural scientist, is interested in the particular, the peculiar, and the 
unprecedented and unpredictable things about a situation or about a human 
being. History brings these facts together, not merely to enable us to control 
but to enable us to comprehend. History seeks to put us in the actual presence 
of persons and things, to stimulate in us a sense of the surroundings and environ- 
ment in which the events which it describes took place. It seeks to enable us 
thus to enter into the thoughts and sentiments of the people who are the actors 
in the drama it seeks to describe. History is, in short, the means through 
which we get that intimate, personal, sympathetic, and comprehending under- 
standing of individuals and situations which makes us fit to pass moral judg- 
ments in regard to their behavior, a kind of comprehension that we are likely 
to lose to the extent that we depend on formal and technical methods in dealing 
with human situations. 

Now the point to which I am directing my remarks is not exactly the differ- 
ence between history and sociology, nor the difference between history and 
natural science. I am trying to emphasize, rather, the fact that there are 
methods by which sociologists can gain this insight which history gives. The 
method to which I refer is the intensive study of typical and individual cases. 
The intimate personal experiences of individuals who represent classes, races, 
nationalities, or localities are valuable materials for this purpose. A study of 
the inner life, in contrast with the former and conventional life of individuals, 
offers, it seems to me, materials for investigation which will lay the ground for 
sounder and more effective methods of dealing with human problems than the 
sociological discipline has yet afforded. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I— NAME 

This society shall be known as the American Sociological Society. 

ARTICLE n— OBJECTS 

The objects of this society shall be the encouragement of sociological 
research and discussion, and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 

ARTICLE m— MEMBERSHIP 

Any person may become a member of this society upon payment of Three 
Dollars, and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee of 
Three Dollars. 

By a single payment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life member 
of the society. 

Each member is entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 
society. 

ARTICLE IV— OrnCERS 

The officers of this society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer — elected at each annual meeting — and an Executive 
Committee consistmg of the officers above mentioned ex officio^ together with 
six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except that of 
those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and two for 
two years. 

The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same person. 

ARTICLE V— ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the society appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three, to be appointed 
by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 
society present at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI— DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The President of the society shall preside at all meetings of the society and 
of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as the Execu- 
tive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall devolve, 
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successively, upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, upon the 
Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall keep the records of the society, and perform such other 
duties as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the society, 
subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of the 
society, shall call regular and special meetings of the society, appropriate 
money, appoint committees and their chairmen, with suitable powers, and in 
general possess the governing power in the society, except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, resignation, or 
failure to elect, such appointees to hold ojSice until the next annual election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, and 
a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its decisions. 

ARTICLE vn — ^RESOLUTIONS 

All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the Executive 
Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the society. 

ARTICLE Vm — ^AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to this constitution shall be proposed by the Executive Com- 
mittee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any regular 
or special meeting of the society. 
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